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RAOUL JOBIN (Tenor) 

JANINE MICHEAU (Soprano) 3 
ODETTE RICQUIER (Mezzo-Soprano) 
HEINZ REHFUSS (Baritone) 
CHARLES CAMBON (Bass) 

LOUIS RIALLAND (Tenor) 


PIERRE MOLLET (Baritone) 
ANDRE PHILIPPE (Baritone) 


CLAUDINE COLLART (Soprano) 
with 


THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 


THE THEATRE NATIONAL DE L’OPERA, PARIS 


conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 








ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
The Season ends on 20th February, 1954 
Repertory includes 
LA TRAVIATA (Revival, Ist perf. 6th Feb.) 
GLORIANA (Revival, Ist perf. 29th Jan.) 
LE COQ D’OR TURANDOT 
FIDELIO CARMEN MADAME BUTTERFLY 
RIGOLETTO AIDA ete. 


and 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
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COPPELIA (New production, Ist perf. 2nd March) 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
CINDERELLA LES LAC DES CYGNES etc. 


Box Office open 10 to 7.30 Covent Garden 1066 
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Comment 


‘The audience is requested not to applaud at the end of each act until the 
orchestra has finished playing,’ such was the announcement that, until this 
season, used to appear nightly in the Covent Garden programme, and 
which so intimidated most of the audience, that even now any attempt to 
applaud arias, duets and ensembles during the course of the act, are met 
with indignant ‘shushes’ by one’s self-righteous neighbours. This pall of 
silence that nightly enshrouds the Covent Garden auditorium has a most 
dampening effect on the evening’s proceedings, especially when the opera 
happens to be an Italian one, in which the composer deliberately makes 
pauses after his set pieces, obviously for applause. 

Opera-going in this country tends to be rather a serious business; the 
atmosphere, especially at Covent Garden, during a Verdi or Puccini opera, 
often resembles that of Bayreuth for Parsifal, or the Albert Hall for the 
Matthew Passion. This very serious attitude to opera and our natural 
reticence towards displaying our emotions in public, is echoed in the views 
expressed by our contributor in this issue, who writing on ‘The Opening 
of the Italian Opera Season,’ deplores the Italian habit of applauding and 
cheering arias, and throws up his hands in horror at the ‘philistines’ who are 
responsible for the outbreak of pandemonium that turns the Scala auditorium 
into something of a mad-house. This attitude was also commented on 
by The Times critic, who recently visited the Italian opera houses. 

Naturally one would not dream of interrupting Pelléas et Meélisande, 
Peter Grimes or the Wagner operas with ill-timed applause, but Mozart’s 
comic operas, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, in fact nearly all Italian operas 
which are made up of set pieces, just cry out for it. Have you ever thought 
of the singers’ point of view? The Italian artists who came to sing in Norma 
last year, were amazed when they saw that offending notice in the Covent 
Garden programme to which I referred earlier. Not only the Italians, but all 
artists need applause, it means a great deal to them. It shows that the 
audience appreciates their efforts, and it has the effect of giving them that 
additional encouragement and confidence which can make all the difference 
between a good and bad performance. 

I know all the arguments against applause during the middle of an act, 
but I will none of them. Nor will I listen to those people who tell me that 
in German opera houses (always cited as models of how things should be 
done!) the audiences know how to behave. I have heard enough perform- 
ances in Germany and on the German radio, relayed from the opera houses, 
to know that not only do the Germans applaud arias, etc. in Italian opera, 
but also in operas by Mozart, Weber and even Richard Strauss. 

The Sadler’s Wells audience fortunately does not suffer from such 
inhibitions; it was most exciting to hear the storm of applause that greeted 
the close of the Love Duet at the end of the first act of Madama Butterfly 
recently, which had been sung in a most thrilling manner by Shuard and Kirkop. 

Yes, let us enjoy ourselves at the opera, let us applaud, let us show that 
Opera-going is not a solemn affair, but something in which the audience 
and the stage are really dependant on one another; let us in effect reward 
well sung arias with warm applause, even in the middle of acts. H.D.R. 





A scene from Cherubini’s ‘Medea’ at the Scala, with Callas and Penno. 
Photo Piccagliani 









Act I of ‘Medea’ at the Scala Photo Piccagliani 




























The Italian Opera Season C 


‘Go and see for yourself’ is a good motto, not only for the archaeologist and 
the historian, but also for the student of opera for whom seeing includes 
hearing. The dangers of bringing back snap-shots from a brief visit to a 
strange country and on the strength of them setting up as an authority on it, 
have been sufficiently proclaimed in the face of phalanxes of travel-books. 
Nevertheless, the fresh eye can sometimes find significance in familiar things, 
and it is what a new mind brings to the scene as much as what the scene conveys 
to the voyager’s mind, that makes it worth while to go and see for yourself. 
You may make no new discoveries, but your perspective has been sufficiently 
changed to enable you to see your own old problems in a new light. 

A visit to the three principal opera houses in Italy for the opening of their 
season was bound to produce something off the track that runs from 
Rosebery Avenue to Bow Street. For the opening of the season is a great 
social occasion—the women’s dresses tell you that, and at Naples a profusion 
of roses round the tiers of boxes was redolent of festivity—and novelties or 
revivals or extra-repertory works are put on to add to the sense of expectation. 
But it would hardly be less interesting to drop into a routine performance of 
Tosca or Trovatore to see how the famous houses in Milan and Naples deal 


‘Fa 








with the day-to-day problem of casting, which make our own Toscas and a 
Trovatores so chancy. 
Falstaff, which was Rome’s choice for the opening of the season, is a 4 


repertory though not a routine opera. There the casting and singing were 
good on the whole. Stabile’s Falstaff is familiar, dramatically strong, 
vocally showing signs of wear. For the record the rest of the cast were 
Antonietta Stella (Alice), Fiorella Carmen Forti (Nanetta), Cloe Elmo 
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(Quickly), Anne Maria Canali(Meg), Umberto Borghi(Ford), Agostino Lazzari 
(Fenton), Giulio Neri (Pistol), Renato Ercalano (Bardolph), conductor Franco 
Capuana. There was no particular lesson to be learned at Rome. Aida 
in Paris on the way home was however instructive. Their problem is our 
problem. No chain of opera houses, as in Italy, from which to draw 
principals able to sing the big roles, not in the original, but in the vernacular— 
in Italy original and vernacular are of course one, so that problem does not 
even begin to arise there. So like us, the Parisians have to import whom 
they can, when they have no one suitable on contract. In this particular 
performance they had Constantina Araujo to sing the title part in Italian, 
while the rest of the cast sang in French. Raoul Jobin, the Radames, began 
in French, but gallantly in the last scene where the voices run together changed 
to Italian, an unusual sort of bilingual opera. Polyglot opera is bad but 
cannot always be avoided. Its rare occurrences might be fewer still, if 
understudies were given their chances. And someday someone might write 
a thesis for a degree in sociology on ‘The Effect of the Aeroplane on Musical 
Performance ! ° 

One cannot have opera without singers, and singers may be granted the 
rank of primacy in opera. On the other hand singing is not the whole of 
opera, so that standards of orchestral playing and of stage production are 
important, though to hear the hullabaloo that breaks out when a singer 
safely reaches an easy, long, loud, high, note would make one think that the 
Italians themselves only cared for the most rudimentary of the pleasures to 
be derived from dramatic music. In Milan, where there are pretensions to a 


‘Falstaff’ at the Rome Opera, with Stella, Canali, Elmo and Forti. 
Photo Oscar Savio 

















Nicola Benois’s setting for Act IV of ‘La Wally attheScala. Photo Piccagliani 


more intelligent kind of appreciation, a part of the audience tried to suppress 
the infantile cries with ‘Sshhas,’ that sounded like the play of a fire-hose. 
The music, and still more the dramatic illusion naturally suffered. The 
managements of these great houses however were less Philistine, sparing no 
trouble with their sets and productions, and ensuring good playing. In 
Paris the orchestra made a wiry sound, but the three Italian orchestras were 
all good. At Naples in particular they have a conductor, in the person of 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who secured sensitiveness of phrasing and a delicacy 
of balance such as one hardened listener had not heard for a long time in a 
theatre. This matter of balance and texture was conspicuous because it 
was called for imperatively by Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au biicher, or as it 
became, Giovanna d’Arco al Rogo, in which that most hazardous of 
combinations, speaking voice and orchestra, has to produce an acceptable 
sound-texture. It was accomplished with a certainty of touch in execution 
that certainly vindicated the composer’s resort to a device which is rarely 
successful or satisfying. Honegger uses it in this work, as in Le Roi David, 
to give himself an additional weapon of offence on the emotions ; but much 
more to shift the drama from the historical to the symbolical plane. And so 
the central figure is not a singer but a speaker. Ingrid Bergman played the 
part in the Naples production, for which her husband Roberto Rossellini was 
responsible, and looked beautiful in pose and gesture, spoke with a well 
judged alternation between the simple girl and the mystic, and even sang a 
few phrases. 

With the temporal sequence dissolved out of the story, the production could 
treat each episode as a tableau so mounted on a scene composed of four 
rectangles that it could be separately illuminated or enlarged when required 
to the half or whole of the stage. Joan is at the stake first and last, and what 
happens between are not so much actions as arguments drawn, from the 
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Tebaldi and del Monaco in Act Il of ‘La Wally’ at the Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 








historical events, whether malice or folly, ignorance or meanness, are the 
better weapons in the Devil’s armoury. The imagination shown in mounting 
this dramatic hybrid made one question the composer’s own preference for 
its treatment as oratorio, for it lifted the arguments from the intellectual to 
the poetic plane, as such concert performances as we have heard (in 1947 and 
1949) failed to do. 

The production of Busoni’s Turandot, performed in the same programme, 
showed similarly acute perceptions, which were in marked contrast to the 
heavy realism that prevailed in both the opening operas at the Scala. Gozzi's 
Turandot is a much more fantastic story than Puccini, with his earthy, 
sentimental humanity, could make it in his music. Busoni by many a light 
touch of orchestration or figuration suggested the craziness of a parable gone 
wrong, and the décor suggested an oriental country more Chinese than 
China. The opera, which is the twin of Arlecchino, has not often been given 
since its first performance in Ziirich in 1917, probably because of the competi- 
tion of Puccini’s less fantastic and cruder setting ; but its neglect is neverthe- 
less unjustifiable—it is just the thing for a festival. The director of the San 
Carlo perceived that it would afford a perfect exercise for the imagination 
which undoubtedly has an habitation in that beautiful theatre. The cast was 
Anna de Cavalieri (Turandot), Giuseppe Campora (Calaf), Raphael Arié 
(Altoum), conductor Gavazzeni. 

In Milan, the two first operas to be mounted this season were Catalani’s 
La Wally and Cherubini’s Medea, both of absorbing interest to a discrimina- 
ting public. Medea is a singer's opera, in the same sense that Norma is, i.e. 
an opera for Maria Meneghini Callas, but its musical interest is much more 
solid. If the figuration of the accompaniment is academic, it is also extremely 
skilful, as may be proved by examination of the astonishing aria for the 
mezzo-soprano, Neris, in the second act, with a bassoon obligato—it was sung 
at this production by Fedora Barbieri. This is a superb piece of extended 
music in the grand manner, and Medea has a series of such arias which 
accumulate dramatic intensity. The choral writing is effective notably in the 
march at the end of the second act, which has a wind-band accompaniment 
that is extraordinarily suggestive of primitive larger-than-life drama. 
Cherubini’s sedate classical mind thus reaches out to a story from classical 
antiquity, and in so doing, creates an opera strong in dramatic situation. It 
is much more than the tale of a jealous woman's fury. Euripides’s play from 
which it comes is usually criticized from the point of view of Sophoclean 
serenity, as wild, un-Hellenic almost, which is to say, romantic. But 
Euripides was dealing with those darker forces in human life that Greek 
rationalism liked to relegate to the mysteries. He was in fact by comparison 
with his predecessors, romantic. Cherubini, standing on the threshold of the 
romantic movement, though himself a product of the eighteenth-century 
classicism, represents a very similar combination of spiritual forces. 
Beethoven's admiration for him is easily intelligible, contrary to ordinary 
superficial opinion, for he too knew the same pull between violent romantic 
emotion and strong classical discipline of expression. Cherubini thus found 
in Medea a subject ideally suited to the Zeitgeist and to his own talent. It 
is in fact an absorbing work of art, intrinsically as well as historically. 

Of La Wally, only the aria Ebben? Ne andro lontana, in which the heroine 
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bids farewell to her home, is at all familiar from recordings by Tebaldi and 
others. It was Tebaldi who sang it at this revival, with a cast that included 
Mario del Monaco, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Renata Scotto and Giorgio Tozzi, 
conductor Carlo Maria Giulini. The Scala in this revival was celebrating 
the centenary of Catalani’s birth (1854) and the sixtieth anniversary of his 
death (1893). He taught in the Milan Conservatory and was a fastidious 
composer—Stanford was the comparison that came to mind. He is all 
refinement without any of the crudity of passion that one finds somewhere 
in most Italian operas. There is a prelude to the third act, in which the 
mystique of high mountains is distilled in an elegy that conveys the chill of 
nightfall. The plot comes from a sentimental German novel, which yields 
a rather colourless set of characters. The producer (Tatiana Pavlova), 
and stage designer (Nicola Benois), attempted to make up for the rather 
jejeune action, by sumptuous mounting with unnecessarily realistic features 
of Tyrolean village life, such as a flock of live goats and a towering vertical 
set with a massive bridge across the ravine which divides the main street in 
the middle. The opera’s dénouement is an avalanche in which the carpenters 
and electricians achieved a spectacular triumph. 

No expense was spared in the staging of these two unusual operas. The 
Scala is the pride of Italy and it enjoys TWO subsidies, and has a heavy 
subscription list from the well-to-do burghers of this commercial city. It can 
do these things, and its prospectus is ambitious and enterprising. These 
two performances were excellent by any standards, but they did not give the 
same impression of homogeneity as the German companies of Berlin, 
Hamburg and Munich. They did however proclaim the same truth to the 
visitor as he gets from the work of the German companies—the unique value 
of a long but still living operatic tradition. They seem to rely more on guest 
artists than formerly and than the Germans do even to-day (Medea was 
actually conducted by the American Leonard Bernstein). But the draw- 
backs of employing itinerant singers are mitigated by the fact that most of 
them are Italians, and that when outsiders are brought in, all the Italian opera 
houses can, by careful planning of their time-tables, enjoy the services of them 
allin succession. The problems of casting are therefore much less intractable 
than ours. We should not attempt to copy their organization or practice in 
detail, we should hardly want to keep their late hours, and we do in fact 
enjoy longer seasons. But we should be encouraged to pursue the policy 
in which we have embarked, namely to foster the growth of a tradition of 
opera in the vernacular, and to continue, as they and we do alike, to import 
from time to time for special seasons of opera in the original, whole 
companies from abroad. They seem to make much less heavy weather than 
we do about translation, but their language is less exacting to sing and they 
have more than half their repertory ready-made with works of their own ; 
so the handicapping is not the same. The traveller returns full of admiration 
and a touch of envy. Viator 


* Our contributor does not make it quite clear that it has now become the 
habit in Rome, Milan, Naples and elsewhere in Italy to sing all Wagner and 
much of Strauss in German with German artists—these performances, whether 
they be by a ‘Bayreuth Company’ or not, are not given as separate seasons, 
but are integrated into the whole of the season's plans.—Ed. 
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People xxiii: 
Clemens Krauss 
by Ida Cook 


There are in history certain epochs 
which, owing to their romantic 
character or their cultural distinc- 
tion—or both—have acquired an 
aura of interest denied more hum- 
drum ages. And of these the most 
nostalgically endearing (perhaps 
because it is nearest to us and yet for 
ever lost beyond the gulf of two 
great wars) is the Imperial Vienna 
of Franz Josef—that almost legend- 
ary era which spanned so much of 
the last century and yet lingered on 
into the early years of this. 

Into this picturesque world of Photo Liselotte Strelow 
culture and elegance, Clemens Krauss 
was born, on Good Friday, March 31, 1893. His father, Hector Baltazzi, was 
a well-known figure at the Court of Franz Josef, a renowned horseman, and 
the uncle of Baroness Vetsera, who had died so tragically at Mayerling with 
the Crown Prince Rudolf only a few years earlier. His mother, who was 
barely seventeen when he was born, came of a family already distinguished 
in the world of theatre and music. Her grandfather was one of the founders 
of the Vienna Male Voice Society, who boasted the distinction of having 
sung under Beethoven, and her aunt, Gabrielle Krauss, prima donna for 
many years at the Paris Opéra, was a dramatic soprano of whom Verdi 
wrote in the highest terms, describing her as ‘a glorious artist.” 

The boy was brought up by his grandparents, his grandfather's idea being 
that he should later go into the diplomatic service. In this choice he was 
probably influenced by his own career, for he had for many years been private 
secretary to Prince Metternich the younger, Austrian Ambassador at the 
court of Napoleon III. However, at the age of eight, the young Clemens 
began to show signs of an unusually beautiful soprano voice. He was given 
singing lessons and was accepted as a Vienna Singing Boy in the Imperial 
Choir. With characteristic humour he describes himself as being ‘able to 
sing a very good Queen of the Night at nine.’ 

The child who had known his notes before his letters now read complicated 
scores with ease. At twelve he decided to make music his career. At 
fifteen he was making extra pocket money doing musical coaching. And, as 
his passion for the stage led him inevitably towards opera, he became, while 
still in his teens, choral conductor and coach in Brinn. Here on January 13, 
1913, when he was nineteen, the opportunity came to conduct his first operatic 
performance, Zar und Zimmermann—without rehearsal! In his own laconic 
words, ‘It all went off very well.’ 
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In 1916 he went to Stettin as opera conductor, remaining there for five 
years, during which time he covered a large part of the operatic repertory. 
Not only the standard Verdi and Puccini works, but aiso the Ring, Parsifal 
and Tristan, as well as Strauss’s Rosenkavalier and Salome. Critiques of 
the time already remark on that overall grasp of an operatic work which was 
later to become a distinguishing characteristic. ‘It is remarkable,’ one critic 
wrote, ‘that so young a man can go through a five-hour performance with the 
same perfect mastery over the whole apparatus of orchestra and stage from 
the first to the last note.’ And another critic added the significant comment, 
‘One can see it is a singer at work.’ 

From Stettin he was called to Graz, where he was an immense success, 
not only at the Opera but also in the Philharmonic Orchestra Concerts, where 
he immediately began to demonstrate his extraordinary teaching abilities. 
Here it was that he first began his wonderful, clarifying readings of the Strauss 
tone poems. At this time Strauss was something of a storm centre in the 
musical world, and it must have been heartening to him indeed, to have this 
brilliant young conductor bring radiant order out of the chaos to which less 
gifted conductors had reduced his masterpieces. Small wonder that later he 
was reported to have said, ‘Krauss gets more out of my music than I put into it.’ 

Two years later Franz Schalk himself came to hear the young conductor 
at Graz and without more ado took him back to Vienna where, at the age 
of twenty-nine, Krauss became conductor at the State Opera (in the days 
when this meant something), Professor of the Academy of Music, and Direc- 
tor of the School of Conducting. He was enthusiastically hailed by both 
public and critics, but he continued to work with the same ceaseless devotion 
that he has shown from his earliest years until today. When asked which 
teacher had most to do with his musical development, Krauss replied: 

‘I can only say that all upholders of the Viennese musical tradition had 

a part. I cannot remember a time when such works as The Magic Flute 
and Fidelio were not part of my consciousness. Franz Schalk conveyed to 
me Hans Richter’s interpretations of the Ring and Meistersinger. Richard 
Strauss instructed me in von Biilow’s reading of Tristan. But I must, 
above all, think of one man who made a deep and lasting impression on 
me, Arthur Nikisch was really my teacher in conducting. From him I 
learned that only that conductor can call himself an artist who can make 
what he has learned in his art appear natural. In fact, he must make the 
complicated seem simple, not the other way round, as is the wont of so 
many conductors who would have one believe that conducting an orchestra 
is some sort of black magic.’ 

The fame he won in Vienna brought him, in 1924, the offer of complete 
operatic directorship in Frankfurt-am-Main, and here, for the first time, one 
was able to see his full stature as a man of the theatre. For producer he 
had his friend, Lothar Wallerstein, and his stage designer was Ludwig Sievert. 
Here, then, was an operatic director who was a true “‘singers’ conductor,” a 
producer to whom it was axiomatic that all production should grow out of 
the music, and an immensely gifted stage designer without the arrogant belief 
that he could improve on the composer’s intentions. Together, over a 
period of five years, they made operatic history. 

Krauss revised the repertory on the basis of developing, not exploiting, the 
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Krauss as a Vienna Choir-boy 


Krauss in his student days 











voices available, always working towards the integrating of an ensemble 
which should become the instrument by which he would present with honour, 
the great works he had in mind. The fame of his achievements travelled 
now in the reverse direction, and a year later Schalk tried to recall him. 
Horrified, the Frankfurt Town Council offered Krauss a salary of fifty 
thousand marks; Schalk countered with an offer of sixty thousand. But 
Krauss, absorbed in the fascinating task of ensemble building, refused. And 
it was not until 1929 that, urged by Strauss, he returned to Vienna, this time 
as Director of the Staatsoper. 

Wallerstein had preceded him, and several of his ensemble accompanied 
him, including Viorica Ursuleac, the Rumanian soprano, who was after- 
wards to become Krauss’s wife, and probably the finest protagonist of many 
of the Strauss roles. Indeed, it was with her in mind that Strauss wrote 
three of his last four operas. 

They were five stormy but glorious years in Vienna, the subtle romanticism 
of Krauss combining with the realism of Wallerstein to produce some of the 
finest operatic performances ever staged. Again a wonderful ensemble was 
built up, again the great operatic verities were restated—but this time in 
an atmosphere of intrigue and black envy, and in the face of considerable 
opposition from an opera committee, who considered Krauss’s plans too 
bold. To this period belong the magnificent re-staging of Simon Boccanegra 
(with the Roller sets), Don Carlo, Fidelio, Cosi fan Tutte, Schwanda, Frau 
ohne Schatten and countless other memorable productions. 

But relations with the Committee were strained, and in the 1934-5 season 
there was prolonged and irritating delay over the renewal of Krauss’s con- 
tract. At this moment there came from Berlin the magnificent offer of the 
directorship of the Berlin Staatsoper, with practically unlimited funds and a 
completely free hand. Krauss was prepared to refuse even this tempting 
proposition if the Committee in 
Vienna would promise him a free 
hand in future. But they went on 
prevaricating—and he accepted the 
Berlin offer. 

Unhappily for Vienna, most of his 
great ensemble elected to accompany 
him. Itis inevitable that this should 
be remembered by some with bitter 
feelings, the more so because from 
that moment onward Krauss’s 
enemies and more unscrupulous 
rivals strove ceaselessly to put a 
political complexion on the move. 
In point of fact, Berlin, although 
admittedly the centre of Hitler's 
Reich, was at that time one of the 
ordinary capital cities of Europe in 


Ursuleac as Leonora in ‘Fidelio’o— 
Krauss’s favourite photograph of his 
wife. 
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Krauss and his wife on holiday, 1934. 


the sense that all diplomatic, cultural and business channels were still open. 
To accept a position there was much the same as, say, accepting a position 
now in Eastern Berlin. Unwise, questionable perhaps, but certainly not the 
monstrous action it has been represented to be. 

This event has been so much misrepresented at various times that it is 
perhaps as well to state here categorically that Krauss was never a member 
of the Nazi Party( nor any other political party, come to that). Indeed, 
throughout his years in Germany, he resisted all attempts to make him a 
Party member, and to my personal knowledge, he went to great, even 
dangerous, lengths to help his less fortunate friends and colleagues. He 
would be the last to expect any credit for this, but the facts should be stated. 

The two years in Berlin were not happy ones. Apart from the blow of 
discovering that Wallerstein, his great Jewish collaborator, could not join 
him, the gloomy, humourless, oppressive atmosphere of the place could not 
have commended itself to the tolerant, humorous, kindly Viennese. True, 
this period was distinguished by a magnificent Ring, Fidelio, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Turandot, and an Egyptian Helen which must have been fabulous. (Rudolf 
Hartmann produced.) But when, in 1937, the chance came to transfer to 
Munich, Krauss thankfully exchanged Berlin for the more congenial Bavarian 
city, which had the added advantage of being within an hour's journey of 
Strauss’s home in Garmisch. 

The long and close friendship between the two men now became of special 
importance in the operatic world. Krauss had a completely free hand, 
practically unlimited resources, and not one, but three opera houses at his 
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disposal. The Palestrina, the Cosi fan Tutte, the Flying Dutchman of that 
period were breath-taking, but no one who heard and saw the Strauss per- 
formances can ever forget them. I have been a seasoned opera-goer in 
many countries of the world for close on thirty years, but I can recall nothing 
to approach the complete and wonderful artistry of those performances. 

Here also Ursuleac came to the full height of her glory. Joseph Gregor, 
writing of her at this time, says, “Those who have experienced moments like 
her renunciation in face of the Emperor turned to stone (Frau ohne Schatten), 
the farewell of the Marschallin, Arabella’s return to Mandryka, Maria’s 
resolution to share her husband’s death (Friedenstag), will find these as 
unforgettable as if they had really taken part in some great human destiny. 
The master knew this and dedicated Friedenstag to its greatest exponent.’ 

The outbreak of war naturally put an end to my own opera-going, but the 
performances continued with undiminished integrity and beauty until, in 
October 1943, the National Theatre, the Residenz Theatre and the Krausses’ 
own home were destroyed by bombs. The last great performance of Strauss’s 
lifetime took place at Salzburg in 1944 when, although Goebbels had ordered 
the closing of the theatres, Krauss, with the Vienna Philharmonic, and a 
picked cast which included Ursuleac and Hans Hotter, gave a ‘dress re- 
hearsal’ of Die Liebe der Danae before an invited audience which included 
Strauss himself. At the end Strauss said that he was now content to die, 
for he believed he had heard the greatest performance of any of his works. 
Never again in his lifetime, he added, would he give permission for the work 
to be performed unless the same cast could be assembled under the same 
conductor. Then, turning to the orchestra, he said, ‘Farewell, gentlemen, 
till we meet in a better world.’ 

It was the end of an epoch. 

This article would not be complete without some attempt to describe the 
personality of the man who has encompassed this fantastic career. Krauss’s 
two ruling passions are his work and his family. His devotion to his wife is 
almost a legend, though this made him more, rather than less, exacting towards 
her as an artist! Only last November I went to Munich to hear a radio 
recording made of Capriccio, with Krauss conducting, and Ursuleac singing 
the role of the Countess, which was written for her. Under his hand the 
full magic of this divine Strauss farewell shimmered into life, but he made 
tremendous demands on his singers, and particularly on the Countess in her 
final scene. Afterwards I said to Ursuleac, ‘How can you bear it? Anyone 
else would have had hysterics... At which she laughed and replied with 
characteristic dry humour, ‘And all my life they have said he protected me!’ 

But in the intimate circle of his home he is kindly, tolerant and witty to a 
degree. His step-daughter has much the same sense of humour and when 
they are in a mood to ‘make nonsense,’ as it is known in the family language, 
they can put on an act that would enchant any theatre audience. All three 
of them enjoy every moment of their London visits, Krauss declaring that 
London is the easiest city in the world to live in. He is a passionate devotee 
of Dickens, an inveterate admirer of Sherlock Holmes, and has the very 
British (if somewhat inconvenient) trait of being adored on sight by all dogs 
and most small children. 

As with so many great artists, the smallest incidents provide him quite 
often with an amusement and pleasure that are almost naive, and he has no 
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Above : Krauss with Richard Strauss 


Below : Krauss rehearsing the Munich Orchestra 











hesitation in saying that his approach to art is human, rather than intellectual. 
Indeed, I once asked him how it was that he could conduct a work a hundred 
times and still make it sound gloriously fresh, to which he replied, ‘One 
should always remember that someone in the audience is hearing even 
Schubert’s Unfinished for the first time, and for that one person one must 
conduct.’ Then he smiled and added, almost to himself, ‘Think of the wonder 
of hearing Schubert’s Unfinished for the first time!” 

But this ‘human’ approach still includes the most meticulous attention to 
detail and unremitting work, which makes him without peer as an orchestral 
trainer. As one of the most distinguished members of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (who are devoted to him) said recently, ‘We play under great con- 
ductors, and under conductors that they tell us are great. But there is only 
one with whom we learn something every time we play, and that is Clemens 
Krauss.” 

Since the war Krauss has travelled much, conducting in most of the great 
cities of Europe as well as in South and Central America. But those of us 
who knew him as a great opera director wait impatiently for the day when he 
will build again an ensemble that will be worth crossing Europe to hear. 
And when that time comes, one may be sure that he will apply to each mem- 
ber of it the measure by which he has ruled his own career, and which he 
sometimes quotes even now: ‘Industry without talent is useless. Talent 
without industry is exasperating. Both together can make an artist.” 


‘Faust’ at the Metropolitan 


by James Hinton Jnr. 


The Metropolitan Opera season opened on November 16 with Gounod’s 
Faust, the same work that had opened the company’s first season, in 1886. 
Advance publicity had centred on the newness of the production—on its 
new, circa 1840-50 décor by Rolf Gerard ; on its new stage direction by Peter 
Brook ; on its new Méphistophélés, in the person of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
making his New York début. After the fact, most of the honours belonged 
to the most venerable contributor—Pierre Monteux, who breathed fresh life 
into the score and gave real meaning to the often abused term ‘revival.’ 
His achievement was of the highest order of virtuosity ; never was the 
listener conscious of anything being done. It would be wrong to analyse 
the means ; the key was Mr. Monteux’s willingness to believe in Gounod 
and to serve as an enabler of the music rather than as apologist or propounder. 
His tempi were a little slower than customary in this country ; his touch, 
light but firm in climaxes. His rhythms, live and supple. But the defining 
element, as in all performances of such stature, was impalpable, describable 
only in terms of pure musicality and stylistic sense. How freshly the old 
music sounded, how brightly it glowed ! 

The production decision to set Faust not in the vaguely specified and 
variously interpreted milieu ‘Medieval’ but in the middle of the nineteenth 
century occasioned considerable discussion beforehand. It need not have. 
The audience accepted the change without demur. The theory was that 
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The Garden Scene, with de los Angeles, Bjérling, Votipka and Rossi-Lemeni. 
Photo Serge LeBlang 


since the music is last-century French in spirit, so should the production be. 
This aesthetic is of course debatable, although it has a longer practical 
history than most people apparently recognize. If applied as a rule-of- 
thumb to all new stagings there might be some curious results—in the case 
of, say, Tannhduser—but here the effect was neither strikingly revelatory nor 
notably incongruous; it did not even take much getting used to. The old 
production of Faust (dating back to 1917, when the premiere conductor was 
also Mr Monteux) had degenerated into such a hodge-podge of styles that the 
new unity of costuming simply fell gratefully on the eye. Operatic villagers, 
after all, are all pretty much of one breed, and the adjustment required is 
slight. 

As for the settings, they are less than completely successful, falling some- 
where in between the best (Don Carlo) and most suspect (Carmen) work 
Mr Gerard has done for the Metropolitan. The scene in Faust’s study, 
is atmospheric and effective in spite of lighting so dim as to make the setting 
all but invisible far back in the auditorium. The Kermesse set is solid and 
at the same time festive, with a travelling theatre down stage right, and the 
street scene before Marguérite’s house is quite as good in its way. As long 
as he has walls and buildings to construct (and enough money in his budget) 
Mr Gerard is successful. When the responsibility for creating a mood 
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devolves more on the designer, he tends to fall short. The Walpurgisnacht 
scene paraphernalia consists mostly of Bosch-derived costumes and darkness: 
the prison scene is a cheaper execution of ideas used once in the final scene 
of Don Carlo (with the apotheosis achieved by Marguérite’s arising and 
passing through a pair of pretty but rather undersized heavenly gates upstage); 
the scene in the church is played symbolically, with one prayer lectern set 
before a drop curtain not especially well painted to represent stained-glass 
windows, and poor Méphistophélés prowling around in the narrow band of 
space left him. The garden scene is perhaps the least effective of all. The 
garden itself is a skimpy looking oval planted with unhealthy looking flora, 
set against a moody landscape, boding rather than romantic, with a trellised 
path inclined upward at stage right, not unlike the gangway of a ship. In 
spite of the libretto, there is no house visible at all, and Faust and Marguérite 
make their final exit with arms entwined, looking exactly like a tenor and a 
soprano ending the first half of a joint recital with O soave fanciulla. It 
does not work. 

One thing all the settings have in common is a thoroughly professional 
attention to problems of floor space, portability for touring, and the peculiar 
sight lines in the Metropolitan. What they lack, is a common aesthetic 
and dramatic viewpoint, and a willingness on the part of the designer to work 
within the framework he has set himself, much less the framework set by the 
text of the opera he is designing. It may seem captious to make a fuss over 
the lack of a house in the garden scene, and the blasted-heath aspects of this 
setting could probably be defended. But how can a designer be said to have 
worked well when his designs require the audience to shift basic theatrical 
assumptions several times in the course of a performance and when belief 
is predicated on the audience’s ignorance of what is being said on the stage ? 


Tne Kermesse scene. Photo Serge LeBlang 














Certainly these are strange manifestations in an opera house whose manage- 
ment sets such great store by the dramatic aspects of its productions. 

Memories of Mr Brook's Salome as a cause célébre, and the presence on 
Broadway of his violently phrenetic production of The Little Hut made many 
suspicious in advance that he had been cailed in to desecrate the grave of 
Gounod. In actual fact, his direction, although sometimes tending to 
excessive activity on the one hand and to the posing of groups with an eye to 
plastic effect rather than dramatic sense on the other hand, was generally on 
the credit side. In general plan, the action he devised was intelligent, in 
accord with matters musical, dramatically clear, and certainly not exhibition- 
istic. Without particularizing at this point, it should also be said that all of 
the familiar singers profited greatly from his direction in terms of basic 
movement and believable characterization. 

From the dramatic point of view, the most effective of the principals was 
Mr Rossi-Lemeni, who looked splendid in his top hat, opera cloak, and tight 
breeches and handled his sword cane with aplomb ; very few operatic actors 
move about the stage as well as he. Vocally he was less satisfying. It is said 
that he was not particularly pleased with Méphistophélés as a debut role, 
and certainly he sang it nowhere nearly as well as he sings Phillip II on records, 
he vocalized the music accurately enough, but his distinction was personal 
rather than stylistic—just as Mr Monteux’s was stylistic rather than personal. 
The voice, large and impressive by 
any applicable standard, tended to be 
rough and to lose resonance at both 
top and _ bottom. Nevertheless, 
much can be allowed a singing actor 
of such magnificent dramatic—and 
musical—gifts. 

All the other principals had sung 
their roles here before, and all 
gained from their association with 
Mr Monteux and from the direction 
of Mr _ Brook. Jussi Bjoerling, 
always at his best in French roles, 
sang Faust’s music with ease and 
purity of line, if not with tone as 
silvery as he used to command so 
unfailingly, and acted the role more 
adeptly than before. With Mr 
Bjoerling as her vis-a-vis, Victoria de 
los Angeles’s chubbiness seemed in 
keeping, and she sang exceedingly 
well, especially when the music lay 
in the lovely middle part of her 
voice. During the King of Thulé 
ballad the listener found himself 


De los Angeles as Marguérite. 
Photo Serge LeBlang 
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The death of Valentine. Photo Serge LeBlang 


wondering whether any voice had ever sounded lovelier and whether the flow of 
golden tone would ever cease. It did, in the upper reaches of the jewel aria ; 
but there had been magic in the opera house. Mildred Miller, handsomely 
costumed by Mr Gerard, made Siébel for once a real person instead of just a 
girl done up in tights, and sang her aria gracefully. Thelma Votipka’s 
Martha reaffirmed her pre-eminence among secondary singers in the company, 
and Lawrence Davidson was above standard as Wagner. Robert Merrill's 
voice, seeming brighter and in generally better condition than it did last 
season, is well suited to Valentin’s music, and he sang with fine tonal effect, 
but without subtlety of style and with atrociously bad diction. 

All told, the new Faust falls on the credit side of the ledger. It has—at 
least now—real musical distinction ; it is generally well staged by Mr Brook ; 
and if Mr Gerard’s settings are not uniformly successful, they are certainly 
enterprising and fresh in conception. The controversy they may stimulate 
is all to the benefit of the general operatic health. 


We offer our congratulations to John Christie, the founder of Glyndebourne, 
who became a C.H. in the New Year’s Honours List, and to Frank Howes, senior 
critic of The Times, who has been given a C.B.E. 

Two British singers have recently been singing abroad; Adele Leigh gave a success- 
ful concert at Grenoble, and is at the moment singing six performances of Pamina 
under Josef Krips at the Netherlands Opera; Otakar Kraus recently sang Alberich 
in two performances of Siegfried at Toulouse with Grob-Prandl, Hans Beirer, Hotter 
and Paul Kuen; conductor, Leopold Ludwig. Kyra Vayne is shortly to sing 
Tosca with Tagliauini at Pavia and Piacenza. 
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Puppet Opera: 
an Edinburgh Experiment 
by John A. Willings 


Miniature Opera—the performance of opera by puppets—is an experi- 
mental medium in this country. While on the continent and in America the 
Puppet Opera House is accepted as a theatrical art form in its own right, the 
Englishman seems to be unable to disassociate puppetry in any form from his 
half forgotten memory of the angular antics of the seaside Punch and Judy. 
At the 19§3 Edinburgh Festival however—not two hundred yards from the 
Glyndebourne Opera’s stage—the experiment of performing selected short 
operas with marionettes was tried. Sufficient time has now elapsed for a 
dispassionate analysis to be made. Much was attempted : something was 
gained. 

When first the idea of these productions was conceived, both the possi- 
bilities and limitations of puppetry were fully realized. The medium is an 
ideal vehicle for fantasy and for buffoonery. Puppet movement no matter 
how well it is manipulated is grotesque, and awkward by human standards. 
This very quality however can be an asset in the expressing the humourous 
and the bizarre. The puppet also can do things which no human being can 
ever accomplish, and the small stage can carry effects which would be ponder- 
ous and ugly on a larger scale. Thus works which were musically pleasing, 
containing the elements of fantasy and humour would be more suitable for 
miniature performance. But this was not sufficient—what were wanted were 
operas which marionettes could perform better than human actors. 


The Triple Stage arrangement for Puppet Opera at Edinburgh, 1953. 











Costume designs for Monostatos (‘Magic Flute’), Giulietta (‘Hoffmann’) and 
Colas (‘Bastien and Bastienne’) in the Puppet Opera. 


After months of searching, listening, annotating and rewriting, four 
compositions were found which fulfilled all the requirements :—Mozart’s 
Bastien and Bastienne, a delicate romantic little fantasy ; The Wolf’s Glen 
scene from Der Freischiitz, spine-chilling and dramatic; the Second ‘tale’ from 
the Tales of Hoffmann, because of its music, translated to an underwater 
scene ; and Papageno, a pastiche of the Papageno-Papagena episodes from 
The Magic Flute. To these, for other reasons, were added three more: The 
Musick Master—usually attributed to Pergolesi!—for its sparkling libretto ; 
The Impresario by Mozart ; and lastly extracts from Offenbach’s Orphée aux 
Enfers, for its musical humour and, wrongly perhaps, for its possibilities as a 
showpiece of puppet manipulation. 

For the sake of smooth action it was proposed to perform on three stages, 
moving quickly from one to another when change of scene demanded. The 
music was to be provided by the best available recordings, and with these 
perpetually playing, the writing of scenarios, the designing, carving and 
painting were executed. Each character was made as a separate being, to 
look and to play one part only, an opportunity which many opera producers 
would envy ; especially when he could couple to these perfect characteriza- 
tions such voices as Nentwig (Bastienne), Margherita Grandi (Guilietta), or 
Erich Kunz (Papageno), and call on such orchestras as the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, the Ton-Studio Orchestra and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra at 
will. All this, together with a complete lack of temperament from his per- 





‘I am indebted to Mr Eric Blom for the following information: ‘It is generally- 
assumed now that The Musick Master is really a reduced version of Orazio, an opera 
by Auletta (1698-1771) which together with additions by other composers was 
published under Pergolesi’s name in Paris, 1753. At least four numbers in this are 
by Auletta, other contributors are probably Fini, Leo Pescetti, Orlandini and others 
—in short a real ‘‘Pasticcio”’.’ 
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formers, other than the occasional broken string or faulty gramophone 
needle. When the performance was over the star could be hung back on her 
hook and her voice packed away in a box. 

From the assessment of the reaction of audiences, and from conversation 
with critics, it is possible to determine to some degree what success was 
obtained. Critics were critical but kind. They found that ‘no liberties had 
been taken with the music’; ‘the little performers have the effect of fusing the 
reaction of eye and ear in a pleasing manner’; that the puppets ‘had a charm 
and a fey quality all their own’ as they ‘danced and sang their way through 
famous operas.” To some audiences, however, language barriers proved a 
hindrance but tended to be overlooked in those operas which had been totally 
redesigned to maintain a flow of visible action on the stage. After the first 
ten minutes of a performance the novelty of puppetry wears thin. Then the 
eye as well as the ear, must be satisfied by incidental action which, while it is 
not essential to the story, must be a visual interpretation of the music. For 
instance the dance of the butterflies and sunflowers that provide the back- 
ground during the Overture of Bastien and Bastienne, or the movements of 
black and white lambs that accompanied both the hero and heroine of the 
same opera. 

The more static type of production which relies for its effect on a witty, 
sparkling libretto—The Musick Master, Orphée aux Enfers—was not so 
acceptable, possibly, it seems, because an audience does not fully comprehend 
what is being sung even when it is in English. The virtuoso manipulation of 
Orphée was accepted for what it was : it deserved nothing more. 

Puppetry can never hope to be a substitute for full stage performance of 
opera : it should not try. There are however certain advantages, mainly 
economic, that the miniature medium does possess. It is much cheaper to 
produce than the full-scale production ; it is easily transportable and can 


‘Orphée aux Enfers, Act Il, as performed by the Puppet Opera at Edinburgh, 
1953. 
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Designs for ‘Tales of Hoffmann, *The Magic Flute, and *Der Freischiitz, 
Edinburgh, 1953. 


carry opera to the village halls and to the Art and Operatic Societies ; it can 
interest those who have never before considered attending operatic perform- 
ances, and provide an interesting introduction to a new art form for older 
children. 

The possible repertory is small, Very few opera composers have written 
specially for marionettes—Falla and Hadyn have, but nobody will today. 
Who can blame them? Although certain more receptive people claim that 
they see changes of expression on the carved wooden faces, to the majority 
there is undeniably something cold and inhuman in puppetry. But the 
Edinburgh Experiment overcame a considerable number of ‘Punch and Judy’ 
prejudices ; gave enjoyment to many; sent a few away in anguish and 
disgust, and taught a lot to the producer? and his staff. 





_ *Our contributor was artistic director and producer of the puppet operas per- 
formed in Edinburgh.—Epb. 





Sadler’s Wells. Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers will be the next new production 
at Sadler’s Wells; the first performance will be on March 17. The cast will 
be Patricia Howard (Leila), Robert (Nadir), John Hargreaves (Zurga) and 
David Ward (Nourabad). The conductor will be Vilem Tausky, the 
producer Basil Coleman; scenery is by John Piper, costumes by Walter 
Goetz, choreography by David Pool. The new translation is by Geoffrey 
Dunne. 
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Summer Festivals 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

July 10 to July 31. 

Operas this year will be Mireille, Les caprices de Marianne (Henri Sauguet), 
Don Giovanni, and Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. 

BAYREUTH 

July 22 to August 22. 

Tannhduser. Brouwenstijn, Herta Wilfert, Vinay, Fischer-Dieskau, 
Weber/Greindl, Josef Traxel, Toni Blankenheim. Conductor, Markevitch ; 
producer, Wieland Wagner ; choreography, Gertrud Wagner. July 22, 31, 
August 3, 8, 15, 19. 

Lohengrin. Birgit Nilsson, Varnay Windgassen, Uhde, Greindl, Fischer- 
Dieskau. Conductor, Keilberth ; producer Wolfgang Wagner. July 23, 
August 1, 7, 16, 20, 22. 

The Ring. Varnay (Briinnhilde, Ist Cycle; Sieglinde and Gutrune, 2nd 
Cycle), MO6dl, (Briinnhilde, 2nd Cycle; Sieglinde and Gutrune Ist Cycle), 
Herta Wilfert (Freia), Georgine von Milinkovic (Fricka), Maria von Ilosvay 
(Erda and Waltraute), Rita Streich (Waldvogel), Hotter (Wotan), Blanken- 
heim (Donner), Witte (Loge), Neidlinger (Alberich), Kuen (Mime), Weber 
(Fasolt), Greindl (Fafner, Hunding, Hagen), Vinay (Siegmund), Windgassen 
(Siegfried), Uhde (Gunther). Conductor, Clemens Krauss ; producer, 
Wieland Wagner. Ist Cycle, July 24, 25, 26, 28; 2nd Cycle, August 10, 11, 
12, 14. 

Parsifal. M6dl, Vinay, Hotter, Weber, Neidlinger, Greindl. Conductor, 
Jochum ; producer, Wieland Wagner. July 29, August 5, 17, 21. 

Choral Symphony. Beethoven. Conductor, Furtwangler. 
EDINBURGH 

August 22 to September 11. 

Operas presented by the Glyndebourne Company will be Le Comte Ory 
(Rossini), conducted by Vittorio Gui, Cosi fan Tutte and Ariadne auf Naxos. 
There will also be four morning performances of Strawinsky’s L’histoire du 
soldat conducted by Schmidt-Isserstedt and produced by Rennert. 
GLYNDEBOURNE 

June 10 to July 27. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia with Graziella Sciutti as Rosina, Conductor Gui ; 
Alceste ; Ariadne auf Naxos to be preceded by Busoni’s Arlecchino ; The 
Rake’s Progress and Don Giovanni, with a cast that will include James Pease 
as the Don, Sena Jurinac as Elvira, Anny Schlemm as Zerlina, Leopold 
Simoneau as Ottavio, Benno Kusche as Leporello and Geraint Evans as 
Masetto ; Georg Solti will conduct. 

HOLLAND 

June 5 to July 15. 

Operas will include La Cenerentola by the Scala, Milan Company, with 
Simionato, Cadoni, Gatta, Badioli, Bruscantini and Petri : Conductor 
Guilini ; Otello, Zauberfléte, and a premiére, to be announced. Singers 
will include Brouenstijn, Greet Koeman, Colombo, van Mill, Vinay and 
Vroons; conductors: Krips and Krannhals. 
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MUNICH 

August 12 to September 9 (See December opera, page 745). 
SALZBURG 

July 25 to August 30 (See January OPERA, page 36). 
VIENNA 

May 29 to June 22. 

The Staatsoper will present a Cycle of operas under the title ‘From the 
Baroque to the Modern’ which will include a new production of L’Elisir 
d’ Amore, Intermezzo (Strauss), Ariadne auf Naxos, Rosenkavalier, Capriccio, 
Der Prozess, Wozzeck, Iwan Tarasenko (Salmhofer) and works by Wagner 
and Verdi. 


News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The first part of the 1953-4 season comes to an end on February 
22 with a performance of J/ Trovatore. Before this, Gloriana and La Traviata will 
have been added to the repertory, the former with Joan Cross, Joan Sutherland, 
Monica Sinclair, Blanche Turner, Peter Pears, Geraint Evans, Otakar Kraus, and 
Frederick Dalberg in the cast, and conducted by Reginald Goodall; the latter with 
Wilma Lipp, John Lanigan and Jess Walters, and conducted by John Pritchard. 

The company will then leave on an eight weeks tour of the provinces, visiting 
Croydon, Cardiff, Manchester and Birmingham. The repertory will include 
the new production of Der Freischutz, which will be produced by Christopher 
West, conducted by Edward Downes, with scenery and costumes designed by 
Roger Furse. The cast will include Sylvia Fisher, Adele Leigh, James Johnston 
and Otakar Kraus. Other operas to be taken on tour will be Die Walkiire with 
Anni Konetzni, Sylvia Fisher, Edith Coates, Hans Beirer, Ludwig Hoffmann and 
Frederick Dalberg, conductor, Reginald Goodall; Aida, Carmen, Butterfly, 
Gloriana, Tosca, and Traviata. Guest artists will include Joan Hammond and 
Leonora Lafayette. 


America 


We print a belated report of the recent season at the New York City Centre, by 
James Hinton Jnr.: 

The principal events of the fall season af the New York City Opera Company were 
the first American production of Gottfried von Einem’s The Trial ; a new production 
(the first by this company) of Hansel and Gretel ; a revival of Rigoletto (out of the 
repertory since the Autumn of 1951); and performances of Madama Butterfly in 
which members of the Japanese Fujiwara Company participated. 

The failure of the season was The Trial. It can fairly be said to have made almost 
no impression at all. The two performances scheduled were sold out far in advance, 
but both audiences sat listening in patient boredom. At the ends of scenes there 
was only sporadic handclapping, and at the ends of the two parts, barely enough 
applause to get singers, conductor, and (embarrassingly enough) composer through 
the designated curtain calls ; intermission talk in the lobby had to do with anything 
but the opera or the performance. Only afterwards, in the tavern across from the 
stage entrance, did anyone seem interested in post-mortems. The press, while 
giving various reasons for displeasure, was uniformly unfavourable. The whole 
enterprise was bewildering, disheartening, and decidedly ungala. 

It was difficult to equate advance reports from Europe with the opera as presented 
here. In Europe, some seem to have admired the score quite a bit, while those who 
did not, seem to have raised their objections on grounds that the music is facile and 
opportunistic and not up to the dramatic qualities of the Kafka source. In any case, 
there was no hint of boredom to come. Yet boredom settled like a pall over the 
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occasion. No one seemed to understand why this was, but the whole tendency was 
to give credit to the production and to Kafka and to blame the composer for having 
written dull music. My own view is at least in a measure a dissent from both of 
those above. As it seems to me, von Einem has written music that, while it may be 
coloured by the time in which it was created, is not really chargeable with any sort 
of pejorative ‘derivativeness,’ music that if anything, tends to avoid purely musical 
effects in favour of a faithful reflection of the literary basis. Basically, the trouble 
(scarcely an original analysis of an operatic defeat) seems to lie in the libretto. In 
New York, this trouble was compounded by a translation and by a production that 
seemed to me to miss the spirit in which the work should be played, as well as by bad 
—or, rather, inadequate—casting. 

To begin with, The Trial, tempting though it may look as theatrical material, is 
recalcitrant to dramatic treatment. Even when played consumately by skilled 
actors, and with such a master craftsman as Barrault in the part of Josef K., it seems 
episodic. The scenes are short and basically are of one kind: Confrontation, 
struggle, frustration ; confrontation, struggle, frustration. At best, it is difficult 
to sustain dramatic tension within such a structure. In attempting to set this kind 
of libretto, especially one so special in its intellectual appeal, von Einem must of 
course take responsibility for the results ; the point here is that the task he set him- 
self was an extraordinarily difficult one ; and in sticking close to the text, he sealed 
his own fate. The result, and it would seem to be almost inevitable, is that each of 
his nine scenes has the same pattern of musical tension and climax, the listener is 
soon surfeited with these little climaxes, and they cease to have theatrical effect. 
Within these self-imposed limitations, I found the score, as a score, fascinating in 
its subtleties, quite individual in flavour, and intellectually stimulating. But the 
main emotion I felt, was one of sympathy forthe composer as he twisted the notes 
this way and that, bent rhythms, and juggled balances in a vain attempt to escape 
from the trap in which he had caught himself. 

The translation, by Ruth and Thomas Martin, probably served about as well as 
any translation would, but the music lay poorly on it. The text—drawn almost 
verbatim from Kafka—tends to fall in long declamatory lines with extended rhythmic 
stresses at the ends of phrases, as if the composer were trying to find a musical paral- 
lel for pompous beaureaucratic utterance. In translation the stresses fall in the 
wrong places and the satirical effect is lost. The production, ‘devised and directed by’ 
the motion-picture director Otto Preminger, with expressionistic (and intrinsically 
very handsome) settings by Rouben Ter-Arutunian never achieved any consistent 
viewpoint at all. After all, The Trial is, in its way, comedy—grim, twisted, neurotic, 
Kafkaesque comedy, but comedy no less. Mr Preminger staged it as if it were 
another version of The Consul, and almost none of the repetitive irony came through. 
He was not aided very much by the singers, for John Druary was too complete a 
nonentity even for Josef K. (pronounced, Germanically, ‘Ka,’ leaving the innocent in 
some confusion as to whether the literary basis for the opera lay in Kafka or in 
Kipling’s Jungle Book). Only Phyllis Curtin, making her debut in the multiple 
soprano roles. and William Wilderman, as the Magistrate and the Whipper, made 
much vocal effect. Although Josef Rosenstock conducted with fine precision and 
command, he bullied the singers unmercifully. 

The new Hansel and Gretel is very welcome, since it fills a gap left by the Metro- 
politan’s neglect of Humperdinck’s fairy tale. The settings, by Mr Ter-Arutunian, 
if not as splendid in the angel scene as those in opera houses with larger stages, are 
pretty and apt. The only trouble is that they are so complex as to invite technical 
accidents of a kind that break the spell. In mature eyes the accidents might seem 
unimportant—a scrim fouled here, a bit of bad lighting there—but they nearly 
spoiled the fantasy for the little girl sitting in front of me, and she was so completely 
willing to believe. Frances Bible and Laurel Hurley were delightfully cast in the 
title roles, and Claramae Turner was a fearsome, exciting witch. Thomas Schippers 
conducted with excellent control, but paced things terribly fast. When he relaxes 
a bit and when (or, rather, if) the technical problems are solved, this may turn out to 
be one of the pleasantest staples in the company’s repertoire. 

If Rigoletto really needed resuscitation, it is extremely doubtful that the City 
Centre production would alter the prognosis, for it was dull and ineffective when not 
downright inept. The settings, assembled from heaven knows where, were routine 
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A scene from the Oxford University Opera Society's recent production of 


‘Hans Heiling. (See January OPERA) Photo Edmark 


and by no means new, but not, in minimal terms, unacceptable. The costumes 
were drawn from the splendid old Chicago Opera wardrobe, but were so flatly 
lighted as to seem almost shoddy. The staging, credited to Leopold Sachse, was 
indistinguishable from that of hundreds of unrehearsed pick-up performances by 
routine free-lance singers. But the principal positively bad element was Julius Rudel, 
who conducted a humdrum substandard Rigoletto—now too slow, now too fast, 
seldom co-ordinated, and virtually never musical. Walter Cassel, singing the title 
role for the first time, has voice enough to qualify, but he seldom used it with real 
stylistic taste or showed that he had much idea of more than the general sense of the 
words he was singing. Walter Fredericks was in bad vocal condition and did neither 
himself not the Duchy of Mantua justice. The sole redeeming feature of the pro- 
duction was Eva Likova’s Gilda. A lyric soprano rather than a coloratura, she sang 
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with real intelligence and flexibility and acted very appealingly, but her accomplish 
ments were not enough to do more than ameliorate the prevailing deadliness. 

In the so-called Japanese (partly in Japanese, partly in Italian) performances of 
Madama Butterfly, two different sopranos—Michiko Sunahara and Kasuko Yama- 
guchi—sang Cio-Cio-San. Both were pretty and appealing actresses with light, 
wiry voices ; neither was nearly as effective in the part as was Hizi Koyke, for years 
a mainstay of the San Carlo Opera here, and a fine artist with whom wise aspiring 
American Cio-Cio-Sans coach. _ The rest of the Fujiwara singers, aside from their 
indisputable nationality and details of their manners in certain social situations, were 
not observably different in behaviour from any other singers—inexperienced and 
not especially talented—in the same roles. Perhaps this is because Mr Fujiwara’s 
experience in opera was gained mainly in Italy ; or perhaps the old Belasco-Puccini 
tradition is more authentically Japanese than we ever dreamed. The cold fact is 
that these performances had mainly curiosity value, for the voices were mostly 
below minimum professional standards. Thomas Martin conducted, or nursed, 
what probably rate as the longest Butterfly performances ever given. 

Of the remaining repertory, the English Cenerentola remained the liveliest, and 
most popular, single item, while Marc Blitzstein’s Regina drew so poorly that a 
scheduled second performance was cancelled in favour of the Rossini opera. For 
the rest, there were La Traviata (with Jean Fenn making her debut and proving to 
be an attractive, assured, not yet mature Violetta, and Maria di Gerlando making 
hers in the same role and showing an excellent voice in a performance marred by 
nervousness and Mr Martin’s unhelpful unidiomatic conducting); Tosca (with Anne 
McKnight in good voice but not very interesting otherwise); Carmen (with Mr 
Schippers taking over new conducting duties); The Marriage of Figaro (with Ann 
Ayars singing her first Countess); and Don Giovanni (with Catherine Bunn making a 
fine vocal effect in her debut as Elvira, Eva Likova miscast as a light-voiced Donna 
Anna, and William Wilderman giving a fine, commanding performance in his 
first essay of the title role, in a production taken over this season—and considerably 
cleaned up in staging details—by Lee Williams. 


Australia 


Wofgang Wagner sends the following report from Sydney: 

Australian opera lovers watch with bewilderment and a good deal of anxiety 
the rivalry which has developed between the two operatic companies of Melbourne 
and Sydney. For the last twelve months the two companies, both founded and 
directed by ladies, have been engaged in a kind of cold Amazonian war for the lead- 
ing position in Australia. The much older Melbourne group runs under the title 
‘Australian National Theatre Movement,’ whilst the Sydney group, in order not to 
be outdone, recently changed its name to ‘National Opera of Australia.’ 
Unwilling to support this grotesque game, I shall in my reports refer to the fighting 
parties just as the Melbourne or Sydney company. 

The honours of the 1953 season went unanimously to the Melbourne company. 
Its production of The Consul, Butterfly, and Cosi fan tutte, were so enthusiastically 
received in Sydney that the three weeks’ season had to be extended for another five. 

Stefan Haag’s excellent and well-integrated productions of The Consul and Cosi 
fan tutte were acclaimed by Press and public as outstanding achievements in the 
theatrical field. He is not only a competent theatre expert, but also a musician and 
singer of no mean order, in short, the ideal operatic producer. Admirably supported 
by Louis Kahan’s realistically designed and ingeniously constructed settings for 
The Consul, Mr Haag turned Menotti’s modern brand of verismo-cum-melodrama 
into an unprecedented success. Between February and October more than seventy 
performances of this work were given in seventeen different centres within Australia. 
Marie Collier scored a great personal triumph as Magda Sorel. Possessor of a 
soprano of genuine dramatic ring, her impassioned singing and acting was a shatt er- 
ing experience. A well-conceived portrayal came also from Justine Rettick as the 
Mother; Dorothea Deegan emerged not only as a highly efficient Secretary, but also 
as a equally efficient operatic singer. The rest of the cast performed so well that 
they almost seemed to have lost their own identities. 

A charming composite set, designed by Tim Walton in Rococo style, was used for 
Cosi fan tutte. The permanent construction, with its several doors, was opened 
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and closed by the singers themselves, and thus an uninterrupted flow of the action 
assured. Dressed in colourful, Watteau-inspired costumes by Louis Kahan, the 
cast—Betty Fretwell (Fiordiligi), Wilma Whitney (Dorabella), Barbara Wilson 
(Despina), Leonard Delany (Gratiano), and Leslie Adams (Ferrando)—was moulded 
by Stefan Haag (Don Alfonso and producer) into a brilliant and stylishly singing 
Mozart ensemble. 

Butterfly had a good routine performance which, in spite of some good vocal 
achievements by Betty Fretwell as Butterfly and Lance Ingram as Pinkerton, did not 
reach the high artistic level of the two other productions. 

With a co-operative, but nevertheless poorly playing orchestra at their disposal, 
Eric Clapham and Verdon Williams conducted with indefatigable fervour and re- 
sourceful alertness. 


Austria 


Recent events at the Vienna Staatsoper have included performances of Alceste 
with Goltz, Dermota, Poell, conductor Hollreiser, Carmen with Médl, Siebert, 
Roswaenge, Baylé, conductor Klobucar, and /wan Tarasenko with Welitsch, Rohs, 
Hoéngen, Schoeffler, Roswaenge, Klein and Alsen, conductor Loibner. At the 
Volksoper there has been a new production of Tiefland with Goltz, Lorenz, Kamann, 
Vogel, conductor Moralt. 


Belgium 


Events at Antwerp during the early part of the season included performances of 
Idomeneo, Werther, La Bohéme (with the Italian tenor Salvarezza), J/ Matrimonio 
Segreto, L’ Arlesiana and Don Pasquale, the last was sung in Italian by Irene Fratiza, 
Tommaso Spartaru, Leo Pudis and E. Mazzini. 


France 


The long-awaited production of Oberon at the Paris Opéra will receive its first 
performance on February 12 with Constantina Araujo and Nicolai Gedda as Rezia 
and Huon. The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Berlioz was 
celebrated at the Opéra with a special performance which included excerpts from 
Les Troyens 4 Carthage with Juyol, and Jobin, conductor Sebastian, Roméo et Juliette 
Benevenuto Cellini with René Bianco, S. Sarroca, and Jean Giraudeau, conductor 
Cluytens. 


Germany 


Berlin. Don Giovanni was revived at the Stadtische Oper with a cast that included 
Elisabeth Griimmer, Elfriede Trétschel, Lisa Otto, Fischer-Dieskau, Ernst Hae- 
flinger and Karl Dénch. Karl Béhm was the conductor ; he was also in charge of 
some performances of Fidelio with Helene Werth, Ludwig Suthaus, Greindl, Fischer- 
Dieskau and Krebs. At the Staatsoper, there has been a new production of Cosi 
fan tutte conducted by Hans Lowlein produced by Kreith ; the cast included Sigrid 
Ekkehard, Annelies Muller, Heinz Unger and Heinrich Pflanzl. ; 

The Dresden Staatsoper have added a new production of Die Zauberfléte to their 
repertory with Elisabeth Reichelt as Queen of the Night, Gudrun Wuestemann as 
Pamina, Fritz Linke as Sarastro, Alexander Militskoff as Tamino and Arno Schell- 
enberg as Papageno. Franz Konwitschny was the conductor and Siegfried Tittert 
the producer. 

The ‘new’ version of The Tales of Hoffmann (see OPERA, November, page 679) 
was recently given at Diisseldorf with Eugen Tobin in the title part, Gisela Vivarelli as 
Olympia, Hanni Mack as Antonia, Erna Dietrich as Giulietta, Hanna Ludwig as 
Nicklaus and Karl Wolfram as Lindorf, Coppelius, Miracle and Dapertutto. Peter 
Maag was the conductor and Giinther Roth the producer. ; , 
David Macdonald sends the following report on three recent p2rformanc:s in Munich: 

The latest work of Carl Orff, Astutuli, a Bavarian Comedy, is, in no sense of the 
word, an opera, and requires, perhaps, some justification for appearing in these 
pages. The first essay in the spoken theatre, however, by an operatic composer 
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Act I of the new ‘Carmen’ production at Munich. Photo Betz 


who, for some time, has been occupied with the problem of the declamation of words 
in Opera, merits some attention. The story is roughly that of The Emperor's New 
Clothes without the dénouement. A strange charlatan promises some village 
people a comedy that only clever people (astutuli) will be able to see. Everybody, 
of course, turns up, headed by the Biirgermeister, and the charlatan conjures up 


imaginary goblins, wafts them off to Cockaigne, and finally produces ‘the robe of 


Cockaigne’ whose wearer will be able to foresee the future. After some hesitation 
the Biirgermeister sets the good example, and soon the entire village is solemnly 
sitting in its underclothes waiting to see into the future while the charlatan makes off 
with their clothes. The trick is eventually discovered, and the villagers are just 
preparing to despoil the audience when the charlatan returns, disguised, with a 
scheme for turning silver into gold. The curtain falls on the Birgermeister ordering 
everyone to bring their silver the following morning—which shows that you can 
fool all the people all the time. 

The piece is written in verse of 3/4 feet, in thick Bavarian dialect, and uses, apart 
from the principal actors, a chorus of villagers who declaim their lines, and a rela- 
tively large percussion ensemble. What immediately strikes one is the similarity of 
the text to an opera libretto, easily divisible into aria, trio, chorus, ensemble etc. ; 
the short lines, more or less in Wagnerian metre, are eminently suitable to musical 
setting, while their abrupt jingle becomes quickly tiresome when spoken ; the 
correspondences are too obvious to be unintentional. What, then is Orff’s 
intention ? This is, very probably, only a half-way stage towards a spoken drama 
which one will be able to conduct from a rhythmical score, in which the words will 
be given their value as emotive structures as well as their literal meaning, without 
being hindered by the conditions of inflexion of everyday speech. 

The main drawback to Astutuli (apart from the dramatic fault of repeating the 
same joke half-a-dozen times) is that it would have been much better as an opera, 
since one is continually being reminded of the opera in the course of the play. Had 
there been no such art-form as opera, the piece would be eminently acceptable, in the 
way that pre-operatic works of this nature, such as Greek drama, are acceptable. 
Astutuli, however, though cast, dramatically, in the same mould as a Greek play, 
with protagonist, chorus and leader (Biirgermeister), never once evokes the pre- 
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operatic theatre, because it is impossible to escape the fact of the operatic achieve- 
ment of the intervening centuries. Astutuli, therefore, remains uncomfortably 
between two extremes, like the child of divorced parents. Nevertheless, the work 
has a certain interest, and in several passages, especially those in which one comes 
across definite part-writing for the chorus, there are indications that Orff is by no 
means going up a blind alley. As for the Munich Kammerspiele performance, it 
would be hard to imagine a better one. 

The Rake’s Progress would appear to have defeated every producer and designer 
it has yet had, with the possible exception of Rennert in Hamburg, though even his 
production only woke up towards the end of the second act—and one remembers 
with horror the ineptitudes of productions in Venice and elsewhere. In Munich, 
in the Theater am Gartnerplatz Hans Zimmermann made little or no attempt to 
create an atmosphere remotely English, and his tepid, unimaginative, and basically 
unmusical production, combined with Heger’s leisurely reading of the score, made 
for a not very exciting evening, although Richard Holm (Toni), Albrecht Peter 
(Shadow), and the newcomer Erika Koth (Ann) were all in good voice, though 
battling with scenic conditions of unbelievable ugliness. Imgard Barth was a 
glamorous and sonorous, if rather indefinitely characterized Baba. The last act 
was by far the best, but this act is, to my mind, producer-proof. 

Heinz Arnold's new production of Carmen in the Prinzregententheaters hows the 
terrible fate which can overtake a classical and abstract producer when he tackles 
realistic opera. There were many finely handled moments, especially the beginning 
of Act II, which was treated as a very sleazy cabaret, but the general impression was 
fussy, ‘clever,’ and frequently laughable (the smugglers’ caves looked like an early 
cubist Nibelheim ; Carmen’s arrest in Act I was enlivened by a crocodile of nuns 
streaming past the cigarette factory at the crucial moment). The men were dis- 
appointing ; Uhde sang Escamillo with intelligence, the one quality not required, 
and no charm whatever, and Hopf, though he sang pleasantly enough at times, is 
physically and temperamentally unsuited to the role of José. Elisabeth Lindermeier, 
however, sang Micaéla most beautifully, and in Lillian Benningsen, Munich has 
almost certainly the best Carmen in Germany, if not in Europe. Here indeed was 
Mérimée’s extraordinary heroine, ‘qui 4 chaque défaut . . . réunissait une qualité qui 
ressortait peut-étre plus fortement par le contraste.” Her performance was of an 
astonishing sublety, which, allied to her great personal beauty and fine voice, should 
make her a really great interpreter of the part, and of such parts as Eboli and 
Amneris, which she has already sung here with great success. 

Other recent events at Munich have included the assumption of the title role of 
Turandot by Leonie Rysanek with Lotte Rysanek as Lit, and Howard Vandenburg 
as Calaf ; and a complete cycle of The Ring with Helena Braun, Marianne Schech, 
Ira Malaniuk, August Seider, Bernd Aldenhoff, Ferdinand Frantz, Gottlob Frick, 
Hans Reinmar, Paul Kuen, and Benno 
Kusche. Hans Knappertsbusch was the 
conductor and Heinz Arnold the producer. 

Cesar Bresgen’s children’s opera, 
Bruderlien Hund has recently been 
performed with great success at Nurn- 
berg. The same composer’s Des Igel 
als Brautigan, also a children’s opera, 
has been given at Stuttgart. The new 
production of Euryanthe at Stuttgart 
took place on January 2 with Trude 
Eipperle, Maria Kinasiewicz, Wolfgang 
Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger and 
Wilhelm Schirp. Ferdinand Leitner 
was the conductor and Georg Hartmann 
the producer. This production will be 
given by the Stuttgart company at this 
year’s Florence Festival. 


Benningsen and Hopf as Carmen and 
José Photo Betz 




















Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: 

The first repertory opera to be given at the Scala this season was Rigoletto, which 
was sadly disappointing from nearly every aspect. Nino Sanzogno conducted, 
and frequently appeared to lose control of the orchestra, which threw both the stage 
and pit out of balance, both in tempi and volume. Sanzogno, a gifted young director 
of modern music, had little conception of the Verdian style, and consequently com- 
pletely lost the intensity of the drama. 

Leonard Warren made his Scala debut in the name part: he sang extremely well, 
but at times his interpretation of the role seemed to lack strength and force. 
Rosanna Carteri was quite miscast as Gilda; her voice is too heavy for the 
role and she had to leave out the fiorature in Caro Nome. By the time she reached 
Act III her voice was so tired, that she began to sing flat. Even her superb 
musicianship could not save her from public disapproval which reached its climax 
after the ‘Quartet.’ 

Little can be said in favour of Giuseppe di Stefano as the Duke: he is passing 
through a very bad patch, and has lost much of the beautiful timbre for which he 
was known. The supporting parts of Sparafucile, Nicola Zaccaria; Maddalena, 
Luisa Ribacchi; Monterone, Antonio Zerbini; were all average. 

Alexandre Benois again proved that he is a great designer and produced splendid 
sets and costumes, especially in Act I, which was magnificent. The production by 
Otto Ernhardt was negative in quality. 

(Accounts of the opening performance at the Scala, La Wally and Medea are in- 
cluded in the article on the opening of the Italian Opera Season on pages 73-80.) 

The season at the Comunale, Florence opened with a new production of The 
Damnation of Faust, conducted by Gui, with Giulietta Simionatok Mirto Picchi, 
Mario Petri, and Marco Stefanoni in the cast. This was followed by a production 
of Tannhduser, sung in German by Herta Wilfert, Margery Kenney, Svanholm, 
Heinz Imdahl, and Arnold van Mill, conducted by Rodzinski. Other operas to 
be given include Rigoletto, Tosca, and Mefistofele. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report of the performances of Don Giovanni 
and // Trovatore at the Rome Opera; an account of the opening production, Falstaff, 
is included in the article on pages 73-80. 


Alexandre Benois’s setting for Act II of ‘Rigoletto’ at the Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 
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Callas, Lauri-Volpi and Neri, who sang in ‘Il Trovatore’ at Rome 
Photo Oscar Savio 


Karajan’s Don Giovanni, in which he features as conductor and producer, has 
already been seen in Munich and at the Scala. This production, with its international 
cast and Reinking’s Scala sets, reached an all-over artistic level that has not been 
seen is Rome for many a long day. It is not an orthodox production, but the treat- 
ment in stimulating and courageous. One can question the excessive scene-changes 
(involving a three-minute wait for each), but in performance the curtain-calls spanned 
the gap. There remained an inevitable discrepancy between the unusually elaborate 
scenic set-up and the conversational, almost stage-play handling of the recitatives 
(Walter Jellinek at the harpsichord was practically inaudible) and the oratorio 
delivery of the arias. Fuggi, crudele was sung hand-in-hand facing the audience. 
Musically, the portentous climaxes are built up from a steady basis of orchestral 
piano, which is the natural playground of singers like Schwarzkopf and Nicolai 


Gedda. This fine Swedish tenor excels in mezzo-piano and legato phrasing (he 
sang the two phrases of Dalla sua pace in one breath). Schwarzkopf, fighting a 
heavy cold, sang exquisitely. Petri’s well-sung Don has grown much more polished, 
though he emphasizes a puffy weakness rather than evil-intention. Bruscantini 
made a refined job of Karajan’s rather difficult conception of Leporello, though 
more vocal power would have been welcome. Alda Noni was a gay and youthful 
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Zerlina. Carla Martinis was not happily cast as Donna Anna as its drama slips 
past her. Rolando Panerai, on the other hand, was an outstandingly successful 
Masetto. All praise is due to the chorus who moved and acted with alacrity. 

An eventful Trovatore boasted Callas, Barbieri, Lauri-Volpi and Silveri. Callas, 
considerably slimmer, distinguished herself above all in D’amor sull’ali which was 
movingly sung with beautifully-timed trills. Lauri-Volpi, justly hissed for ugly 
notes (in spite of his claque) during Di quella pira, gave all his trumpeter’s force to 
the final note which he held for an eternity to extort a triumphant revindication from 
the theatre. He could not, however, wrest singing capital from the dead faint which 
Fedora Barbieri reluctantly conceded to Azucena during Act II, in full view of the 
public. He was left mouthing Mal reggendo all’aspro assalto quite bereft of sound! 
Her place was taken by Miriam Pirazzini, who completed the performance with 
full honours. Scenically, this is an unsatisfying production, of which only the sets 
of the last act arouse positive aesthetic pleasure. 


Portugal 


The season at Lisbon will include performances of Boris, Faust The Medium, 
Carmina Burana, Figaro, Don Quichotte (Massenet), Don Carlo, Ballo in Maschera, 
Mignon, and I Quattro Rusteghi. Artists engaged include Elisabetta Barbato, 
Rosanna Carteri, Rina Corsi, Dorothy Dow, Maria Erato, Teresa Mandalari, Maria 
Pelligrini, Magda Olivero, Giulietta Simionato; Raphael Arie, Mariano Caruso, 
Tito Gobbi, Nicola Filacuridi, Fernando Li Donni, Giuseppe Manacchini, Alvino 
Misciano, Mirto Picchi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Bruno Sbalchiero and Italo Tajo,,. 


Spain 

The season at the Liceo, Barcelona opened with a performance of La Traviata with 
Tebaldi, Francesco Albanese and Mascherini in the leading roles; Angelo Questa 
conducted. This was followed by La Gioconda with Caniglia, Benedetti, Filippeschi 
and Cassinelli, conductor La Rosa Parodi, Aida with Mancini, Stignani, del Monaco 
and Protti, conductor Questa and Tosca with Tebaldi, Poggi and Taddei. The 
season will also include performances of Linda di Chamounix and Sonnambula, both 
with Carosio, Misciano and Taddei, / Cavalieri D’Ekebu (Zandonai), Margherita da 
Cortona (Refice), Andrea Chenier, Faust, Werther, Don Gil di Alcala, Don Giovanni, 
Rosenkavalier, Walkiire, Tannhduser and Tristan. Artists, other than those already 
mentioned, will include Bernd Aldenhoff, Sigurd Bjérling, Kurt Béhme, Gertrud 
Grob-Prandl, Marthe Herrmann, Karl Kamann, Emmy Loose, Max Lorenz, Erich 
Majkut, Georgine von Milinkovic, Ljubmir Pantscheff, Heinrich Pflanzl, Kurt 
Rehm, Maria Reining, Wilhelm Schirp, Paul Schoeffler, and Albert Weikenmeier. 
The conductors will be Eugen Bigot, Rudolf Kempe and Wilhe!m Loibner. 


Switzerland 

René Klopfenstein sends the following report of recent performances in Switzer- 
land: 

At Basle, the new director of the opera, Dr. Albert Wiesner, has infused a new 
spirit into the opera house. A new production of Don Giovanni by Georg Rein- 
hardt, with scenery by Perrottet was a great success. The part of Donna Anna 
was sung by Edith Schemionek and that of Leoporello by Fritz Ollendorf. The 
conductor was Hans Miinch; for some inexplicable reason the recitatives were 
accompanied on the piano and not on the harpsichord. 

t Ziirich, Traviata has been revived under Victor Reinshagen. Ilse Wallenstein 
was a promising young Violetta; Willi Friedrich was the Alfredo, and Matthias 
Schmidt the Germont. The new settings were by Max ROtlisberger. The first 
performance in German of Honegger’s Les Aventures du Roi Pausole is the next 
novelty. 

Marcel Sénéchaud sends the following brief report from Berne: 

The first performance in Switzerland of von Einem’s Der Prozess was given at the 
Municipal Theatre, shortly before Christmas. Niklaus Aesbacher was the con- 
ductor, Stephan Beinl the producer, and the settings were by Lois Egg. Zbyslaw 
Wosniak was an excellent Josef K. The three feminine roles were on this occasion 
sung by three different artists (not by one singer as at Salzburg): Christine von 
Wodmann, Valérie Heybal, and Marilyn Tyler. 
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Gramophone Records 


Key to Abbreviations 


A. Argo. G His Master's Voice. 
All. Allegro. M. Monarch. 

B. Brunswick. N. Nixa. 

Columbia. P. Parlophone. 

Cap. Capitol. Ss. Supraphon. 

D. Decca. 7 Telefunken. 

E. Esquire. Ve Vox. 

Type of record Prefix letters printed in Example 
12-inch long playing BOLD ROMAN CAPITALS D.LXT 2514 
10-inch long playing bold roman lower case G.blp 1004 
10-inch ‘medium-play’ bold italic lower case D.lw. 5024 
7-inch 45 rpm italic lower case C.scb 102 
12-inch 78 rpm ROMAN CAPITALS G.DB 21581 
10-inch 78 rpm roman lower case C.db 2876 


Complete Recordings 

LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli), with Anita Corridori (Gioconda), Miriam Pirazzini 
(Laura), Rina Cavallari (La Cieca), Guiseppe Campora (Enzo), Anselmo Colzani 
(Barnaba), Fernando Corena (Alvise). Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. 
La Rosa Parodi. N.ULP 9229 ( 4 discs). 

Ponchielli’s La Gioconda was first performed at the Scala in 1876, and in Italy at 
least, still holds the stage. London has not heard the work since the performances 
at Covent Garden with Ponselle in 1929. The libretto, partly founded on Victor 
Hugo’s Angelo, le Tyran de Syracuse, is by ‘Tobia Gorrio’—or as we know him 
Arrigo Boito. Given a powerful cast and a good conductor, the work cannot fail to 
excite the listener. Unfortunately the cast of this recording, while possessing un- 
doubted merits, is not outstanding, and the conducting is just routine, which results 
in an uninspired performance. 

Anita Corridori sings this the part of La Gioconda a great deal in Italy, where her 
roles also include Norma, Leonora, and Aida. She possesses a good voice, and 
often produces thrilling sounds, but she seems to lack any idea of singing subtly, and 
her coloratura technique is not very secure, so that her last act fails to impress. 
(Callas on the complete Cetra recording is very exciting in that scene.) Pirazzini has 
a good mezzo-soprano voice, but is not outstanding in any way—her great duet with 
Gioconda, L’amo come il fulgor del creato ! degenerates unfortunately into a shouting 
match. 

Campora we know from the Decca Tosca and Butterfly as a really fine Italian tenor; 
the voice is warm, the tone round, and the sound often exciting. But in this record- 
ing he does not discipline himself, and is guilty of both some bad lapses of taste and 
some very sloppy singing. In the famous Cielo e mar for example, his intonation 
becomes uncertain, he scoops up to several of the high notes, and ends with a gulp and 
asob. Colzani, the Barnaba, seems on records to be the possessor of a large voice, 
rather like Franci’s in quality, but lacking much polish. The Barcarolle at the 
beginning of the second act is not sung with a good line, but in the dramatic 
recitative passages he is most effective. [ 4 ; 

Rina Cavallari is a competent La Cieca, with one of the loveliest pieces in the whole 
opera to sing, Voce di donna. Corena is a disappointing Alvise, he spoils his big 
scene in Act LII, by liberally sprinkling it with H’s, but is dramatically well in the 
picture in the great scene with Laura in the same act. 

The orchestra and chorus do not play as if they were what the label says. 
Professori e cori del Teatro alla Scala. Presumably they are members of the 
organisation, but not the full orchestra and chorus. F ' H.D.R. 

OTELLO (Verdi), with Herva Nelli (Desdemona), Nan Merriman (Emilia), Ramon 
Vinay (Otello), Giuseppe Valdengo (Iago), Virginio Assandri (Cassio), Leslie Chabay 
(Roderigo), Arthur Newman (Montano), Nicola Moscona (Lodovico). N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra & Chorus. Toscanini. G.ALP 1090-2. 
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Here at last is a Toscanini recording of a complete opera which gives the listener 
some idea of the real greatness and excitement that the performances the Maestro 
conducted at the Scala must have possessed. Unlike Traviata and Bohéme there is 
not the uncomfortable feeling of rush and hurry; the singers seem less nervous and 
so more relaxed. The orchestral playing is exquisite, full-blooded, intense as the 
mood of the moment requires, and as in other N.B.C. recordings, there is some 
wonderful string playing. The balance between singers and orchestra is not always 
perfect, and the third-act concerted finale tends to get a little out of hand, from the 
balance point of view that is, not in performance. 

Vinay is certainly the Otello of to-day, and one of the great Otello’s of operatic 
history; when he made this recording in 1947, he had only been singing the role for 
a short time, (in fact he was coached by Toscanini in this part), and so it has not all 
the dramatic authority and assurance that it now has; but still is is a memorable 
performance by any standards, and really superb in the third act. 

Herva Nelli is one of Toscanini’s favourite sopranos; she seems to me to lack any 
real intelligence and feeling, and just to be singing as she has been told to; the voice is 
beautiful, but Tebaldi is a far better Desdemona. 

Valdengo sings Iago’s music superbly, but to me is not Iago; Stabile in the old 
day’s and Gobbi today treat the text far more intelligently. Assandri is an undis- 
tinguished Cassio and Moscona a booming Lodovico. 

Yet despite these criticisms, the overall impression is a good one. The drive, the 
drama and the beauties of the piece are all deeply felt by the conductor who, one must 
remember, played under Verdi at the premiere of this opera at the Scala in 1887. 

H.D.R 
German 

Tannhiuser: Elisabeth’s Greeting & Der Fliegende Hollander: Senta’s Ballad 
(Cunitz-Orchestra-Chorus-Stadtische Oper, Berlin,-Rother) T.tm 68011. This is 
the first of the new Telefunken releases. Cunitz is a great favourite in Germany, 
particularly in Munich. I have never found her either in the opera house or on the 
radio, a singer for whom I could work up any kind of enthusiasm. She sings with 
tremulous tones, of an acidy quality. I doubt whether Elisabeth’s greeting as sung 
by de los Angeles on DB 21095 will be bettered for many a year. Tristan und Isolde: 
Liebestod & Fidelio: Abscheulicher (Médl-Orchestra, Stidtische Oper, Berlin, 
Rother) T.tm 6800. Madi is of course the Bayreuth Isolde, and when one sees her 
in this role, the dramatic intensity of her impersonation compensates for some of her 
vocal shortcomings; unfortunately on records we can only hear her, and so if you 
want your Isolde to sing the closing pages perfectly, do not purchase this record. 
The Fidelio suffers in like wise; the opening recitative is full of excitement, and the 
adagio section beautifully sung, though Médl takes breath at very odd places. 
The final allegro discloses the singer’s weaknesses. Siegfried: Heil dir, Sonne! 
(Closing duet Act III) (Flagstad-Svanholm-Philharmonia-Sebastian). G.blp 1035. 
Wagnerian sopranos are apt to fight shy of the Siegfried-Briinnhilde. Lieder, Larsen- 
Todsen, Ohms all sought to sing it as little as possible. Flagstad, too, one is told, 
was not greatly enamoured of the part. I suppose that as most of the other charac- 
ters in the opera have been going since 6.00 p.m. the soprano rather resents having to 
wake up and greet the sun at 9.40 without having any chance of warming up! On 
records it is rather different, for here both soprano and tenor start on equal terms. 
Flagstad sings with gorgeous tone and point; Svanholm is his usual reliable, if 
unexciting self. This is a fine memento of the Covent Garden Ring of 1950. 
Orchestrally, I could have done with more spaciousness, Sebastian is no Furt- 
wingler. Parsifal : Prelude & Good Friday Music(N.B.C.-Toscanini). G.blp 1033. 
This is the transfer on to LP of DB 9635-7 which was reviewed in OPERA in September 
1951. I take a more sympathetic attitude towards Wagner than the reviewer on that 
occasion, and find the deep feeling with which Toscanini imbues this music most 
satisfying. The transfer has succeeded in overcoming for the most part, most of the 
unsteadiness of tone which was noticeable previously. D.R 
Italian 

Semiramide : Overture & Guglielmo Tell : Overture (Concertgebouw-van Beinum). 
D.lw 5039. This presumably is the Medium play transfer of two of the four over- 
tures from LXT 2733. The playing and performance are —. La Sonnambula : 
Ah! non credea mirarti & Don Pasquale : Quel guardo, il cavaliere (del Pozo- 
Philharmonia-Fistoulari) G.C 4237. This young Spanish soprano who first 
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appeared in the record lists some eighteen months or so ago, has a good technique, 
and a voice, light-weight in quality, but not a particularly individual style. The 
Sonnambula is better sung by Carosio on HMV. DB 6388, the disc is worth purchasing 
however for Adina’s Cavatina from Don Pasquale, which is quite well done. 
Macbeth (Verdi): Sleep-walking scene & La luce langue & Don Carlo: O don fatale & 
Orfeo: Che fard (all sung in German) (Médl-Orchestra, Stidtische Oper, Berlin- 
Rother). T.tm 68009. Médl has been considered a fine Lady Macbeth, and 
certainly in these excerpts displays an intense dramatic style. The Eboli aria from 
Don Carlo lies extremely well for this artist’s voice, and provided one does not object 
too strongly to Verdi in German, this disc is worth having. Méddl is no Gluck singer, 
and the Orpheus is poorly sung. Forza del destino: Pace, pace & Madre pietosa 
Vergine (Traute Richter-Orchestra, Stadtische Oper, Berlin-Rother). T.tm 68006. 
Poorly sung in German by what seems a second-rate artist. Nabucco: Overture 
& Vespri Siciliani : Overture (N.S.O.-Erede). D.lw 5040. These too have already 
appeared on LK 4038. Operatic Highlights for Orchestra No. 3. They are not 
particularly well-played, and I recommend the Galliera versions on Columbia, 
reviewed in November. Forza del Destino: Overture (Rome Radio Orchestra- 
Previtali). G.C.4231. This is a very exciting Overture, and it is difficult to say 
whether it is better than the version by the Philharmonia under Markevitch on HMV. 
C.3920. I think the Markevitch just wins, he has the advantage of the bette 
orchestra. Ballo in Maschera : Ma dall‘arido stelo divulsa & Morrd, ma prima in 
grazia & Queen of Spades : Ich muss am fenster lehnen & Es geht auf Mitternacht 
Welitsch-Vienna State-Moralt). D.lw 5050. Again already available on LXT 2567, 
as part of a Welitsch recital, and reviewed at length when that disc was released 
(opERA, October 1951). Let me say this is highly recommended, Welitsch was in 
wonderful voice when she made this some three years ago, and the Ballo arias could 
hardly be bettered. Verdi Recital: Arias from Aida, Macbeth, Traviata, Luisa 
Miller (for details see Decca Advertisement in December oPERA) (del Monaco-Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra, Rome-Erede). D.he 5064. This is not much of an improvement 
on the recital which was the fill-up on the fourth side of the Pagliacci recording (see 
January OPERA, page 40). Del Monaco’s voice lacks any real beauty, and beautiful 
tone is really necessary in the Luisa Miller and Traviata arias. Aida: O patria mia & 
Trovatore: Tacea la notte & Tosca : Vissi d’arte & Manon Lescaut : In quelle trine 
morbide (Tebaldi-Suisse Romande Orchestra-Erede). D.lw 5065. These have all 
appeared on 78’s with the exception of the Aida extract which comes from the 
complete set, and which incidentally is accompanied by the Sante Cecilia Orchestra. 
I do not think that Tebaldi sings the Trovatere Leonora in the opera house, I wish 
she would, for it would seem to be a role that would suit her perfectly; the Manon 
Lescaut is very fine. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina & Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba (Jussi 
Bjérling-R.C.A. Victor Orchestra-Cellini). G.DB 21602. Well sung from the 
technical point of view, but both arias lack real temperament; the singer in fact sounds 
a trifie bored, especially in the Bohéme. Tosca: Vissi d’arte & Gianni Schicchi: O 
mio babbino caro (Albanese-R.C.A. Victor Orchestra-Cellini). G.DB 21603. This 
disc was issued by Victor in America some years ago, and so does not represent the 
Albanese of today; even so, her voice had already become too heavy for the part of 
Lauretta in Schicchi, and was not really big enough for Tosca. Nor is there anything 
of special merit in the singing to recommend this record. H.D.R. 
Czech 

Bartered Bride : Overture (Philharmonia-Kletzki). C.LX 1594. Even better 
than Beecham. An outstanding performance and recording. Highly recommended. 
Miscellaneous 

Neopolitan Songs : Torna a Surriento ; Senza Nisciuno ; Carmela ; ‘A Canzone 
e Napule’ ; Santa Lucia ; Lucia Luci ; O sole mio ; Addio a Napoli (Gigli and 
variously conducted orchestras). G.blp 1034. It’s nice to have all these Neopolitan 
songs on one 10 inch LP disc. Gigli of course is a master of this kind of song. 
A very sensible LP Recital. Marchiare (Tosti); °"A Vucchella ; La Gioconda : 
Cielo e mar ; Rigoletto ; La Donna é mobile ; Core ‘ngrato; Bohéme: Che 
gelida manina ; Mattinata ; Pagliacci : Vesti la Giubba ; Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod); 
The Loveliest Night of the Year ; Rigoletto : Questa o quella ; Tosca: E lucevan 
le stelle (Lanza with variously directed orchestras). G.ALP 1071. With the excep- 
tion of the Bohéme, these are all ‘melodies from the film The Great Caruso’—readers 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Book Reviews 


THE FLAGSTAD MANUSCRIPT : by Louis Biancolli. (Heinemann, 21!s.). 

This book which has been written by Louis Biancolli from material given to him, 
mostly in the forms of interviews, by Flagstad, is really for American consumption. 
It is to a large extent an apologia for her remaining in Norway with her husband 
during the war, an action which seems to us to be perfectly understandable, but 
which, unaccountably, upset lots of people in America. The early section of the book 
dealing with her life and career before her Metropolitan debut in 1935 is full of 
interest. The English operagoer must wonder why no mention at all is made of her 
appearances at Covent Garden in 1936 and 1937. To all intents and purposes, this 
book suggests that her career in England began after the war. There is an invaluable 
list of roles sung by Flagstad at the end of the book, and some interesting press 
extracts covering her appearances at the Metropolitan and elsewhere. H.D.R. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS : by Richard Strauss, edited by Willi 
Schuh. (Boosey and Hawkes, 8s. 6d.). 

Willi Schuh, the Swiss critic and musicologist is a great authority on Richard 
Strauss, and he has edited this invaluable collection of essays by Strauss (which have 
been translated into English by L. J. Lawrence). Some of the pieces appeared in 
German and Austrian periodicals and date from the early 1900's, others have never 
been published before, and were made available to the editor by the composer. 
Those essays written by Strauss during the last ten years of his life are especially 
interesting, particularly the reminiscences of the first performances of his operas 
including Guntram, Feuersnot, Salome, Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Ariadne, Frau ohne 
Schatten and Intermezzo. Also of great interest and importance is the preface to 
Capriccio and Strauss’s observations on operatic repertory. H.D.R,. 

THE MAESTRO : by Gerard Hoffnung. (Dobson 3s. 6d.). 

A collection of drawings of a conductor in action, each ‘pose’ to illustrate a musical 
term. As Queen Victoria said, “We are not amused.’ 


Issay Dobrowen 


An Appreciation 


In the untimely death of Issay Dobrowen, the operatic world in particular 
suffered a sad loss. He was, of course, well-known everywhere as a conductor 
of both concerts and opera, but his particular talents found fullest outlet in 
opera. He was a musician whose artistic interests and abilities were not 
confined to music. He viewed opera in all its aspects as an integration of 
music, drama, décor and characterization—not just as a vehicle for singers 
and conductor to display their individual virtuosity. When asked to con- 
duct La Traviata in Stockholm during the period of his musical directorship 
there he replied “Yes, of course, but next season because I shall need a year 
to study the roles with the singers so that they really get inside the characters.” 
This is, of course, the attitude of a perfectionist and such conditions can 
seldom be realised. 

Issay Dobrowen was essentially a warm-hearted, sincere and gentle man 
who valued human relationships very highly, and his character was reflected 
in his work. Although he naturally asked for a high technical standard from 
the artists with whom he worked, he would always take one with intelligence 
and humanity at the expense of a little technical efficiency. He liked to work 
with his soloists and other colleagues on an equal and friendly basis. The 
only things which disturbed him when making music were inefficiency and 
ignorance and these made him sad rather than angry. 
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Perhaps Issay Dobrowen’s most outstanding contribution to music is to 
be found in his conducting and producing of the masterpieces of Russian 
opera, notably at La Scala, Milan where, in 1949, he started a series of per- 
formances, which included Khovanshtchina, Boris Godunov, Kitezh and Prince 
Igor, and was only interrupted by his illness in the last two years of his life. 

The last opera he conducted before ill-health compelled him to stop work 
altogether was Boris Godunov at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden in 
January 1953. Fortunately, he also made a complete recording of this opera 
in Paris eighteen months before his death. 

Although Issay Dobrowen’s life was devoted to music (during his last 
visit to London when he was already very ill he said to me ‘If only I could 
make music all the time and did not have to try to eat and sleep, I would 
be all right, because then I forget myself’) he hated the intrigues and machina- 
tions which unfortunately so often surround leading figures in any walk of 
life. When he was not working he would go, whenever possible, to some 
remote country place and there live very simply and indulge in his favourite 
pastime of fishing. 

In spite, or perhaps because of his search for peace and his integrity 
Issay Dobrowen’s life was several times disrupted. After leaving his native 
Russia in 1922 he made his home first in Germany, then, on the advent of 
Hitler, he went to Norway where he was given Norwegian nationality. 
Finally, in 1940, he had to flee from Norway and settled in Sweden. 

Perhaps these troubles developed his sense of sympathy for others— 
whether this was so or not there is no doubt that the strongest impression one 
had of Issay Dobrowen was of his humanity and warmth, and in his death 
not only the world of music but the world in general has suffered a great loss. 

Joan Ingpen 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Madama Butterfly (December 8) 

An odd performance, this—one that never came to life, that failed to 
move one, and yet was on the verge of being good. The Butterfly was 
Leonora Lafayette, who sang an eleventh-hour Aida last season, and now 
was making her proper Covent Garden debut. She should have been 
touching, for it was plain that she had real sympathy both for the character 
and for Puccini’s vocal line. Was it just that she decided not to “let herself 
go?” But Butterflies must do so, 15-year-old or not. Tebaldi does so, with 
thrilling effect. As it was we were left to admire an artistic, but rather 
anaemic assumption. John Lanigan was the Pinkerton, well on the way to 
becoming as good in this part as he is in Bohéme. Jess Walters’s Sharpless 
is a nicely rounded study. Monica Sinclair, given here a chance (as she is 
too in Wozzeck) to show her ability, was a strikingly good Suzuki. Sir 
John Barbirolli wrought most delicate sonorities from Puccini’s score (and 
how wonderfully imaginative is the orchestration); but the general lack of 
“guts” was noticeable here too. I wish there were a little less Art both in 
Fedorovitch’s settings and in Helpmann’s production. Instead of shedding 
tears over Butterfly’s fate, we were admiring carefully chosen positions and 
movements. A.P. 
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Covent Garden. Aida (December 18 and January 2) 

The replacement of Gré Brouwenstijn and Nell Rankin by Joan Hammond 
and Constance Shacklock gave a more British aspect to the season’s later 
Aida performances. The substitution of Emanuel Young—most of whose 
previous work has been done behind the scenes—for Sir John Barbirolli at 
the conductor’s desk brought to suitable notice one of Covent Garden’s most 
distinctive conducting talents. And on January 2 the illness of James 
Johnston led to the last moment engagement of a new Radames—Johan van 
der Zalm, of the Nederlanse Opera, who sang the part in Italian. 

Miss Hammond's Aida was far more satisfying than her first Covent 
Garden Tosca had been. Her voice is admirable for the role both in colour 
and in weight (in the big ensembles, where one might sometimes wish for 
more volume, her tone comes through by virtue of its clean cutting edge), and 
she is temperamentally suited to the tempestuous formalities of the action. 
She seemed to have thought longer and more perceptively about the musical 
requirements of this role than she had about those of Tosca ; she was 
conversant with the best traditions of its interpretation, yet she managed to 
give it a personal inflection. 

The undeniable excellence of Miss Hammond's Aida provided me with new 
and cheering thoughts about her potentialities as a first-line operatic soprano. 
What she most lacks, I should imagine, is the complete assurance that comes 
with repeated performance. If the management could offer her a regular en- 
gagement, I daresay she would work hard and honourably to perfect a technique 
that is now imperfect, albeit soundly based, and to bring to her visual 
impersonations a smoother professionalism and a higher degree of credibility. 

Miss Shacklock’s Amneris has now become a fully-rounded, vigorous, 
altogether impressive characterization. Both times I heard her she sang 
most beautifully, with a sultry, yet mobile, free-flowing, lower and middle 
register and strong, confidently-placed upper tones. From the point of view 
of pure vocalism I have never heard her sound better. 

Mr Johnston refuted those who find Radames too heavy a role for him by 
sounding remarkably fresh. His substitute on January 2, Mr Van der Zalm, 
disclosed a candid, agreeably youthful voice that trembled the more (for want 
of breath support) the higher he went. He cut a manly figure on the stage, 
without shedding any new light on the personality of Radames. Marko 
Rothmiiller’s raw tones sounded appropriate to so savage a king as Amon- 
asro, and he inflected the music and went through the action with keen 
intelligence. Marion Nowakowski sang Ramfis when Michael Langdon was 
the King of Egypt, and in the later performance changed to regal robes out of 
deference to Frederick Dalberg, who sang Ramfis. Joan Sutherland's 
Priestess’ chant sounded well ; offstage Priestesses are nearly always good. 
Hector Thomas’ Messenger was vehement, but his ideas of tone production 
were unreliable. 

Mr Young has not solved all the ultimate problems of tempo and transition. 
But I like his Aida better than Sir John Barbirolli’s. He is not so given to 
overexpressive, drooping phrase-ends, and he lets the basic rhythmic pulse 
carry a passage through without constant vagaries. His co-ordination of the 
vocal and instrumental resources was expert. In time he may learn to build 
a wide span out of the Triumphal Scene, which is his one blind spot. He is 
ready even now for other assignments, and he deserves them. Cecil Smith 
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Walters, Lafayette and Sinclair in Act II of ‘Madama Butterfly’ at Covent 
Garden Photo Barratts 


Covent Garden. Lohengrin (December 15) 

I sometimes wonder whether at Covent Garden they care sufficiently about 
Wagner. For this Lohengrin they hired from Germany a splendid Telra- 
mund; they had in the company a more than worthy Elsa, a capable Heinrich, 
and Nell Rankin on hand to sing Ortrud. Svanholm for the title-role seemed 
fair enough. But then they entrusted the conduct of the performance to a 
young British conductor who had never, so far as one knows, conducted 
Wagner before; and, worse, they flung it on to the stage, one is forced to 
conclude, without making an attempt to produce it. But it was worth hear- 
ing, if only for Hermann Uhde’s Telramund. I wrote about this assumption 
at some length from Bayreuth, so there is no need to repeat it all here. But 
one might note that Uhde’s finely studied conception of the character came 
through in the English translation, and that he projected the words with a 
force and vividness that were remarkable. Sylvia Fisher sang Elsa sweetly 
and gently, but with few touches of real imagination. I wondered, as I 
have suggested elsewhere, whether she were not perhaps relying a little too 
easily on her touching, beautiful tone and presence. There was so little to 
distinguish this gentle, pure creature from her Ellen Orford or her Sieglinde; 
Miss Fisher brings to all three the same approach. Frederick Dalberg gave 
the impression that he had sung Heinrich in some excellent production else- 
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where, for he moved among and addressed his shambling and ineffectual 
retinue with real authority. Nell Rankin made a brave attempt at Ortrud— 
I thought it the best thing she had done with the company—but it was far from 
being ideal. Svanholm was inadequate; it was not that we felt we had the 
remains of a once-fine Lohengrin: the whole thing seemed misconceived, 
brash, and, at times, vocally coarse. The choral singing lacked conviction. 
John Pritchard’s conduct of the score, it must be said, was proficient, but 
it was nothing more—no sense of spiritual depth or weighty meaning. The 
annoying thing is that, with this material, a producer and/or a musical director 
who really believed that Lohengrin was a great opera could have created a 
performance worthy of Covent Garden. As it was, the singers, some of them 
experienced, some new to their parts, moved about the stage with no total 
conception to guide them. Our beautiful orchestra and fine chorus were 
wasted. Better, far, not to do Lohengrin at all than subject it to indignity. 
Uhde, Dalberg and Fisher were the only artists concerned who really seemed 
to believe in the work. A.P. 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (December 21) 

Elsie Morison’s début at Covent Garden was successful far beyond expec- 
tation. One felt sure that hers would be a pretty and touching assumption; 
the surprise was that her voice (which not so long ago we used to hear as 
Mercedes in the Sadler’s Wells Carmen—-and, of course, in an enchanting 
Nanetta) filled the larger house, and seemed to fill it easily. We have tended 
to rely on imported Mimis; now we need look no further, for not since 
Victoria de los Angeles have we heard the role so prettily and delightfully 
sung. One would not wish to pretend that it was a star performance: but it 
was a fully satisfying one. Bohéme still is one of the company’s best achieve- 
ments, even though, on this occasion, it had lost some of the brilliance it had 
earlier in the season. Christopher West must keep his chorus in hand in 
Act II, they are getting a bit wild. And he should suppress at once that 
drunken clown with false nose and baggy pants who strays into the Café 
Momus from some circus, wandering about, drawing attention to himself— 
oh, intolerable! One further point of production: in Act III Mimi's entrance, 
to her theme, is regularly ruined by having the servant-girl of the inn enter 
simultaneously, but in the light, from the opposite side. The wolf-whistles 
(on Siamo in due, Act 1) have disappeared; I still think the over-fruity chuckies 
which replace them form too coarse an introduction to O soave fanciulla. 
Otherwise, praise for production and lighting. 

At this performance Arda Mandikian was singing her first large part in 
Covent Garden: Musetta. But she did not seem happy in the role, neither 
in point of singing nor acting, until the last Act, in the short pregheira. 
Otakar Kraus, as Marcello, was vocally rather cumbersome; he negotiated 
the curves of his part rather as if he were driving a heavy truck with in- 
sufficiently sensitive steering. John Lanigan’s warm-voiced and tender 
Rodolfo has been praised before; so has Geraint Evans's Schaunard. Michael 
Langdon’s Colline still looks and sounds too elderly—more like James 
Doolittle than the Bohemian philosopher. Edward Downes conducted—a 
performance in which he did not seem quite to have settled down with the 
singers, and which lacked Barbirolli’s élan in Act II and his delicate treat- 
ment of the Act III opening, but which was certainly thoroughly musical. A.P. 
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Pollak and Studholme as Hansel and Gretel at Sadler's Wells. 
Photo David Sim 


Sadler's Wells. Hansel and Gretel (December 23) 

It really is a pleasure to be able to praise unreservedly this new production 
at Sadler’s Wells. It was certainly the best of this season’s new efforts, and 
the most enjoyable evening that I have spent at this theatre for a long time. 
It showed that this opera house is still capable of doing a really tasteful job, 
which is artistically satisfying. 

When last I wrote about this piece (OPERA, February 1952), I said that I 
found the work top-heavy and thickly sentimental, and the dream pantomime 
embarrassing—that must have been the result of being out of sympathy with 
the performance on that occasion, for this production by Powell Lloyd did 
not produce any of those feelings. Indeed, just the opposite, for Mr. Lloyd’s 
delightful direction of the stage, which was full of many light touches, coupled 
with his wholly delightful scenery, made the evening pass too quickly. 

In Marion Studholme and Anna Pollak, Sadler’s Wells possess a Hansel 
and Gretel whom it would be difficult to better anywhere—and this time 
there was the correct contrast between the voices. Sheila Rex made the 
Witch into a kind of benevolent pantomime dame, perhaps not in accordance 
with tradition, but she fitted into this production perfectly. There have been 
better parents than Eleanor Houston and Alfred Orda, the former’s voice was 
not in happy estate, and the latter, while singing well, did not succeed in 
making his words audible. The small parts of the Dew Fairy and the Sand- 
man were well filled by Patricia Howard and Glenice Halliday. 
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Sheila Rex and Anna Pollak in 
‘Hansel and Gretel” 
Photo Davidson 


Vilem Tausky conducted a well- 
integrated performance ; he is a 
singers’ conductor, and his direction 
had the same effect on the Sadler's 
Wells orchestra as does that of a 
Kleiber or Krauss at Covent Garden. 

H. D. R. 


Sadler's Wells. Luisa Miller (Jan. 4) 
I felt that after the strictures I had 
passed on the first performance of 
Luisa Miller at Sadler's Wells, it was 
incumbent on me to pay another visit 
to the theatre, and to hear the piece 
again. This was the eleventh perform- 
ance since the beginning of October, and the last one for this season, and while 
there were fortunately some improvements vocally, the overall weaknesses of 
production, translation and musical direction were still apparent. 

Victoria Elliott sang a greatly improved Luisa, her soft tones were really 
beautiful, and there was little, or no, sign of vocal strain or fatigue. David 
Ward has now become more assured on the stage, and the voluminous voice 
was a joy to listen to. Hargreaves was in excellent form as Miller, but Harold 
Blackburn is still to my mind quite miscast as Franz, the role is far too “big” 
for him, vocally and dramatically. 

There were two newcomers to the cast, Robert Thomas, who sang the part 
of Rodolpho and Janet Howe, who was the Duchess Frederica. Thomas 
sang his part with fire, displaying free and easy tones—his continuing improve- 
ment is most gratifying; Janet Howe was adequate in what must be rather 
an ungrateful role, but her make-up did not flatter her. 

It was good to find that the couplets which caused such mirth on the 
first night (Plunging swords into Bo - oo - soms) had been tactfully removed! 
The orchestral playing was not particularly distinguished: James Robertson 
adopted fluctuating tempi, and the irritating habit of chopping the piece up 
into sections, so there was no feeling of ‘unity’ about it. I still feel that he 
has no real sympathy for early Verdi, which is a pity, for it really deserves 
sympathetic treatment, and when it gets it, it reveals a hundred hidden 
treasures. H. D. R. 





Sadler's Wells. Madama Butterfly (January 5). 

This performance provided some full-blooded, exciting, if unsubtle, 
singing. Amy Shuard, recently returned from a six-months’ sojourn in 
Italy, where she has been studying, showed that the top of her voice is fuller, 
more vibrant and more thrilling than ever; the bottom, too, seems firmer, 
but the middle of the voice, at least at this performance, lacked support, 
and her soft tones were projected in a manner that failed to make them carry; 
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diction too is still in need of improvement. But when all is said and done, 
what a glorious sound this artist can make. As indeed can Oreste Kirkop, 
who sang Pinkerton with real Italian warmth. During the Love-duet, he 
and Miss Shuard succeeded in transporting us from Rosebery Avenue to 
the Mediterranean. How sad it is that this tenor is going to Hollywood: I 
hope he will spare three to four months each year to come and sing in our 
opera houses, for that is where he really belongs. 

Frederick Sharp was a moving and sympathetic Sharpless and Anna 
Pollak a model Suzuki, with impeccable diction. Both the Bonze and 
Yamadori could have been more impressive. Alexander Gibson, who con- 
ducted, held the performance together well, and just needs to relax a little 
more, and so give his singers more breathing space; but he is a most promising 
recruit to the ranks of our opera conductors. H. D. R. 


Readers’ Letters 


Opera House Manners 

Your editorial in the January OPERA is both timely and courageous, and 
all music lovers will readily agree with almost every word of it. How to 
make audiences at Covent Garden better-mannered is, however, not an easy 
problem to solve. It is obvious that quite a fair proportion of the audience 
does not attend primarily to hear the opera, but to be entertained, just as 
it goes on other nights to Drury Lane, Her Majesty's or the Palladium, when 
no outing is complete without its box of chocolates, its carton of ice-cream 
and similar sticky joys. There seems to be no remedy against this type of 
munchers and rustlers, for even if the management prohibit the sale of such 
commodities in the auditorium, I have no doubt the offenders would bring 
them in with them. Perhaps a slip printed in large type inserted in the 
programmes requesting patrons to ‘refrain from eating during the performance’ 
might be of some slight effect: people might notice the slip when the lights 
are lowered and they open their programmes and light a match to discover 
what opera they have come to. 

Agreed that all late-comers are an abomination, but in all fairness it should 
be admitted that not all late-comers are wilful offenders. The vast majority 
of people who go to the opera in these days are workers. Lucky are they 
who can get away from their office or factory by 5 o'clock or 5.30 and have 
plenty of time to get to Covent Garden before 7 o'clock, and even get a 
bite of food en route. For me personally (and no doubt there are many 
hundreds in the same position) it is a terrific scramble to leave work by 
6 o'clock and get across London to arrive before the curtain rises. A slight 
delay on the Underground or an extra traffic jam on the way, and there's 
another late arrival. Moreover, there is no possible chance of getting any 
food on the way (hence fretful internal whinneyings during the performance 
which are probably a source of alarm to my neighbours and despondency to 
myself). After an hour's hectic rush to arrive in time, and then to be shut 
out of the first acts of Lohengrin or Butterfly is a bit much, and much too much 
to be shut out of the whole of Salome or Elektra. At Covent Garden no 
opera, even the shortest, is timed to start after 7 p.m. Could not this problem 
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be solved by starting at 7.30 for at least the moderate length opera? Then 
let the management rigorously enforce the rule about shutting the doors on 
late-comers. 


An even greater plague than the late arrival is the gentleman who looks 
under the seat for his coat during Ai nostri monti in Trovatore, and the lady 
for whom the first notes of the Liebestod are the signal for her to start arranging 
her wraps and jangling her bag preparatory to facing the night air. 

Your comments on what you term the ‘silly habit of booing’ pose a rather 
difficult question of principle: Is booing at any time a gross breach of manners, 
or is it unforgivable only when it is a silly habit? If I am not mistaken, 
booing at Covent Garden is a recent development. Looking back through 
an opera-going experience of over thirty-five years I find it impossible to 
recall an occasion when there was any booing either at Covent Garden or 
during the seasons given by the Beecham and B.N.O. Companies during and 
after the first World War. Perhaps in those days there was never any reason 
for such a demonstration—I seem, though, to remember some exceptions 
when the performances (especially some of the Italian ones) definitely fell 
below standard; yet there was no booing. Any such scene would have been 
front page news in those days. I do distinctly feel, however, that those per- 
formances (or performers) would probably get booed by sections of the present 
Covent Garden audiences. 


The answer lies, I think, in the difference between the audience today and 
that of twenty years ago. The latter was a far more discriminating one. 
This may sound paradoxical in view of the undoubted fact that the general 
public now takes far more interest in music generally than it did twenty 
years ago. Nevertheless, I do believe that the Covent Garden audience 
before the war was a far more ‘musical’ audience than it is now. A large 
proportion of it was made up of musicians (mainly amateur), most of them 
could play a musical instrument, and all of whom were able to buy the scores 
of the operas cheaply and readily. (Ricordi published almost all the Italian, 
French and German repertories for a matter of a few shillings, while at 
Foyle’s second-hand music department one could get pretty well any opera, 
ancient or modern, that had ever been written.) Today opera scores are 
either unobtainable or cost the earth. Today most opera-goers are players 
of no instruments at all, except the wireless and gramophone. They are 
listeners only, with either no, or only a very superficial knowledge, of the art 
of making music themselves. I am sure this makes a vast difference in the 
attitude of an audience as regards lack of sympathy and understanding. We 
have now an audience rather akin to that in Rome in the times of gladiatorial 
contests: either ‘thumbs up’ or ‘thumbs down.” It is either indiscriminately 
enthusiastic or unreasoningly cruel. 


This brings me to another point. Granted that there is sometimes booing 
(silly or otherwise), there is also at all times vociferous applause for good, 
indifferent and atrocious performances. Whether the clapping and cheers 
come from friends and fans of the singers, or from people who do not know 
one note of music from another, let alone one opera from another, I hesitate 
to say, but I have heard very poor and on occasions downright bad perfor- 
mances receive outbursts of rapturous applause from sections of the audience 
in all parts of the house. Such demonstrations may not show bad manners, 
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but they do show a bad taste, which seems to me equally culpable and rather 
more dangerous to the future of opera at Covent Garden. 

I am not a booer, either by nature or by inclination, but I have to admit 
that at times I feel sorely tempted to boo, when really bad performances are 
greeted by hurricanes of rapturous applause. To be silent on these occasions 
is no doubt to be nice-mannered, but it is also ineffective. One has kept 
silence in the past and is rewarded by hearing the same singer make the same 
excruciating noises in the same part in subsequent performances, and by 
seeing the same faults of production repeated again and again, season after 
season. Obviously to the Administration of the Opera House applause is 
grateful, whether it comes spontaneously from a truly musical audience, or 
not so spontaneously from ‘claques’ or fans of the singers. Indiscriminate 
applause falls not so gratefully on the ears of many opera lovers who very 
sincerely wish the present enterprise well, and who are at the same time 
grateful for the many good things they receive. Partisan booing is equally 
if not more obnoxious to their ears, but booing for poor performances is 
not, in my humble opinion, in view of the circumstances I have just detailed 
such a heinous breach of manners as we would once have considered it. 
When silence is patently ineffective, how else is it to be brought home to 
the powers that be that not quite everything in the Garden is lovely? 

R. C. Stallman, London, S.E.21. 


We print this letter in full, for it seems to us to bring out most of the points 
that many other readers have expressed on this subject. We agree that a 
really bad performance should be booed, but how much more effective complete 
silence would be! What we mostly object to is indiscriminate booing, which 
does not indicate really anything.—Ed. 


Acting in Opera 


Mr. Charles Stuart, in his article in the December 1953 issue of OPERA 
draws some startling conclusions from my article on ‘Lighting and Opera 
Production’ in the May 1952 issue. 

On the one hand I was writing about lighting and, on the other, your 
later contributor was writing on ‘Acting in Opera." The aspect of operatic 
acting upon which I touched in my article was necessarily, therefore, a special 
one: it was intended to indicate a way in which modern technical skill assists 
operatic presentation where bad acting may obtain. Had I been writing 
about acting I might well have included some of Mr. Stuart’s examples, and 
should not have overlooked reference to the late Frank Mullings’s fine per- 
formances. When an operatic artist is as great as he, a producer does not 
need to knock or wheedle him or his performance; at best, he needs to encourage 
the other performers in the piece to contribute more than usual, in order to 
provide a fitting frame for the virtuoso, or, at worst, to recall sometimes to 
the virtuoso that there are other performers in the piece. 

Are standards of the theatre so irrelevant . . . to the lyric stage? Is not 
the Opera House, in fact, a part of the theatre as a whole? For better or for 
worse operatic audiences’s tastes are conditioned by what they see on 
Shaftesbury Avenue or in the cinema; exactly the same thing applied to our 
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grandfathers, except that their theatrical fare of melodrama and ‘ham’ 
coincided with operatic acting. I am one of the heretics who believes that 
a performance by Irving, for instance, would be less acceptable today than 
one by Gielgud or Olivier. At the same time I would be the first to claim 
that these two great actors are in the direct line of classical tradition. With 
Mr. Stuart I agree that the great or distinctly good operatic acting of our own time 
is not something that has blossomed from the void. It was just this which 
made me so happy to have Rothmiiller as the Scarpia in my first production 
at Covent Garden. 

Mr. Stuart asks Who is Madame in my article. | He has supplied an answer: 
Adelina Patti will do. Hardly casual though her stand-in arrangements 
may have been I am doubtful whether, for instance, the Alfred much enjoyed 
rehearsing the last act of La Traviata to Herr Strakosch’s Violetta, nor, I 
suppose, was there opportunity for him to work out in much detail his per- 
sonal contribution to a scene where one of the essentials would seem to be 
the unity and understanding between the two participants. This kind of 
one-sided star-presentation cannot really make sense. Even in opera there 
is such a thing as team work and the integration of personalities; if these 
personalities meet for the first time at a performance the star will probably 
glow, but almost certainly at the expense of everyone else on the stage. 

I must deny the belief ascribed to me that fatness is fatal. It is not fatal, 
only unfortunate and, often, unnecessary. 

What Mr. Stuart has perhaps overlooked is the fact that today opera does 
not belong to the few but to the many. A contemporary audience is pre- 
pared, I think, to accept any amount of ham if it is good ham, but not if it is 
old corned beef. This state of affairs, if indeed it be new, is, I suggest, a 
closer description of Mr. Stuart's New Histrionic Dawn. 

Christopher West, Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 





(continued from page 111) 


know our opinion of Lanza, a fine voice that needs some kind of artistic direction ; 
but as for resembling Caruso——-! Grace Moore sings Madama Butterfly : Un bel 
di; Tosca: Vissi d'Arte ; Serenade (Schubert) ; Love me forever ; What shall 
remain ; The end begins ; Stars in my eyes ; Our song ; The whistling boy. (Grace 
Moore-Orchestras conducted by various conductors). B.LAT 8025. Not a kind 
‘memento’ of a good artist. The preciousness of the songs in English must be heard 
to be believed. The recording of the Butterfly which she never sang on the stage, and 
of the Tosca which she did, is very poor by present day standards. Highlights from 
Patience & The Mikado (Sullivan) (The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company-Chorus- 
Orchestra- Godfrey). D.LK 4068. After being quite a ‘G & S.” enthusiast in my 
youth and then going through a great ‘anti’ period, I am again finding myself en- 
chanted by this music, despite the way they are performed by the D’Oyly Carte 
Company with its own special brand of female ‘gush.’ I look forward to the day 
when the musical copyright expires and a real opera company can take the operas 
and clean them up. Despite this I find the Patience extracts attractively one 


The March opera will contain articles on ‘Der Freischiitz’, by Professor Dent; 
‘The Pearl Fishers’, by Winton Dean; Covent Garden on Tour; Biographies of 
Anny Konetzni, Hans Beirer and Ludwig Hoffmann. 
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ZADEK G. EVANS BROUWENSTIIN 
as the Countess as Figaro as Amelia 





LAFAYETTE WALTERS LEIGH 
as Butterfly as Marcello as Oscar 
Photos by Helga Sharland 


OPERA PHOTOGRAPHS 


The response to our first series of photographs of opera singers has 
been most gratifying, and we are adding nine more names to the list : 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS as The Queen of Shemakhan, SYLVIA 
FISHER as Leonora, MARIA KINASIEWICZ as Turandot, 
OREST KIRKOP as The Duke of Mantua, LEONORA LAFAYETTE 
as Butterfly, JOHN LANIGAN as Pinkerton, ADELE LEIGH as 
Osear, ELSIE MORISON as Marcellina, and CONSTANCE 
SHACKLOCK as Ortrud. 


Photographs cost 1s. 6d. each or 6s. 6d. for half a dozen. 
All enquiries to opERA, 6, Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 























Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA (( 
January Alma Theatre, Luton 
Mon. 25 Tosca Ballet Carmen 
Tues. 26 Rigoletto Ballet Bohéme 
Wed. 27 Carmen Hansel and Gretel Barber of Seville 
Thur. 28 Fidelio Eugen Onegin Traviata 
Fri. 29 Gloriana Ballet Bohéme 
Sat. 30 (m) — Ballet Barber of Seville 
Sat. 30(e) | Rigoletto Don Giovanni Trovatore 
February Esseldo, Brighton 
Mon. 1 Coq d’Or — Carmen 
Tues. Gloriana Carmen Barber of Seville 
Wed. 3(m) —_ = Bohéme 
Wed. 3 (e) Fidelio Fledermaus Traviata 
Thur. 4 Aida Don Giovanni Carmen 
Fri. 5 Rigoletto Fledermaus Bohéme 
Sat. 6 (m) — _ Barber of Seville 
Sat. 6 (e) La Traviata Butterfly Trovatore 
February Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Mon. 8 Rigoletto os Carmen 
Tues. 9 Carmen Werther Rigoletto 
Wed. 10 (m) — — Butterfly 
Wed. 10 (e) Coq d’Or Carmen Barber of Seville 
Thur. 11 Traviata Don Giovanni Traviata 
Fri. 12 Carmen Werther Boheme 
Sat. 13 (m) — a Barber of Seville 
Sat. 13 (e) Traviata Fledermaus Trovatore 
Memorial Theatre 
February Stratford-on-Avon 
Mon. 15 Traviata — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Tues. 16 Gloriana Figaro Bohéme 
Wed. 17 (m) — = Carmen 
Wed. 17 (e) Tosca Butterfly Butterfly 
Thur. 18 Trovatore Werther Faust 
Fri. 19 Traviata Cavalleria; Pagliacci Hoffmann 
Sat. 20 (m) -_ om Bohéme ALEC 
Sat. 20 (e) Trovatore Figaro Barber of Seville 
(End of Winter Season.) 
February Davis Theatre, Croydon Theatre Royal, Hanley 
Mon. 22 — — Carmen 
Tues. 23 — Carmen Rigoletto 
Wed. 24 “= Cavalleria; Pagliacci Butterfly 
Thur. 25 -- Figaro Bohéme 
Fri. 26 — Butterfly Hoffmann 
Sat. 27 (m) — —_ Barber of Seville 
Sat. 27 (e) — Don Giovanni Faust 
March Theatre Royal, Hanley 
Mon. 1 — — —- 
Tues. 2 — Cavalleria; Pagliacci — 
Wed. 3 Figaro — 
Thur. 4 — Werther — 
Fri. 5 — Fledermaus — oe 
Sat. 6 (m) — _ -- 
Sat. 6 (e) — Don Pasquale _ To 
“LUCL 
B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR FEBRUARY. The cas 
4 Leonore 40/45 (Liebermann), Baden-Baden recording. Libretto from Universal Edition, 24 MARI 
Great Pulteney Street, W.1, 2s. 3d. Gut 
} Le Docteur Miracle (Bizet) & Le Docteur Miracle (Lecocq). Studio. lie 
‘ondu 
14 Ernani (Italian recording). Libretto from Ricordi, 271 Regent Street, W.1. 2s 6d. 
- La Merope (Terradellas). Studio. — 
= Una Cosa Rara (Martin y Soler)—extracts. Studio. Bc 
COLUMBI, 


28 & March 1. 
March 4. Werther. 


El Barberillo de Lavapies. 
From Sadler's Wells. 
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(Barbieri, arr. Gerhard) 
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Humperdinck’s 


“HANSEL AND ((RETEL” 


ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


AVIIVNULIQIULIVDESNOLLQOLIVOLLUDLLUOULLIOULEUOULLOOULEOOLUAULLUU 


The cast includes ; ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, ELISABETH GRUMMER 
JOSEF METTERNICH, MARIA VON ILOSVAY, 
ELSE SCHURHOFF and ANNY FELBERMAYER 
with CHORUS and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA conducted by 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
(Sung in German) 33CX1096-7 


LO 


ALEC JRoBeRTSON aries in “Tak Chameerenane™ 


** We have come near to perfection before, but never so 

close as in this recording of Humperdinck’s exquisite fairy-tale opera . . . 
The tender intimacy of performance and recording are something to 
marvel at—one never thinks of the studio, and the opera 


could not have been better cast.” 


To be released shortly 
“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR” 
Donizetti 

The cast include 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 





GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
TITO GOBBI 4 a fre. 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 


a 














COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED. RECORD DIVISION, 8-11. GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








The Arts Council of Great Britain 


4. St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
THURSDAY, 4th FEBRUARY, at 8.0 p.m. 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP ASSOCIATION 


presents 
A Concert Reading of a new Opera 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


the music by Wilfrid Mellers, the libretto by R. J. White. 
Introduced by the librettist and directed by the composer. 


APRIL CANTELO PETER PEARS 
BARBARA HOWITT NORMAN LUMSDEN 
KEVIN MILLER TREVOR ANTHONY 


At the piano: ROBERT KEYS. 


A few guest tickets at 6/- and 9/- obtainable from the Hon. 
Secretary, 19 Glazbury Road, London, W.14 (FULham 5138). 











IMPORTANT NOTICE 





On and after January 1, 1954, the Address 
of the Editorial Office of OPERA will be 
changed from 2, Orme Square, W.2 to: 


6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 











Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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Overa News 


Published by 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
GUILD, INC. 

The only All-Opera Magazine 

in the United States 

welcomes new subscribers 

who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 

by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing Coy., Ltd , 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4 


The American magazine appears 
weekly during the regular 

winter opera season and fort- 
nightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin with the 
number current at the time of 
remittance. 

Profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs and themes. 


Overa d Ne WS 


contains articles by eminent 
authorities making it valuable 
for permanent reference. 

Widen your operatic knowledge 
and deepen your overseas 
information by this direct 
subscription service to 


Opera /News 


(not affiliated with OPERA) 








GLO R IANA 
BENAMIN BRITTEN 


Vocal Score 


Price 50/- net 


A selected list of 
OPERATIC VOCAL SCORES 
from the catalogue of 
BOOSEY & HAWKES 
THE DEVIL TAKE HER...... Hire 
Arthur Benjamin 

PRIMA DONNA.................. 15/- 
Arthur Benjamin 

PETER GRIMES, Op. 33...... 60/- 
Benjamin Britten 

THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA, 
pike te coed aictiastin evbdinceasanies 37/6 
Benjamin Britten 

ALBERT HERRING, Op. 39...60/— 
Benjamin Britten 

THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
Jf ey eee 37/6 
Benjamin Britten 

LET’S MAKE AN OPERA, 
i =e 15/- 
Benjamin Britten 

BILLY BUDD, Op. 50............ 50/- 
Benjamin Britten 

I ed se radtt onenieneea 25/- 
Frederick Delius 

L’AMOUR DES TROIS 


ORANGES, Op. 33............ 25/- 
Serge Prokofieff 

SALOME, Op. 54..............00+: Hire 
Richard Strauss 

8g. Ee ee 37/6 


Richard Strauss 

DER ROSENKAVALIER, 
9. ere 62/6 
Richard Strauss 


ARIADNE AUF NAXOS, 


Op. 60 
Richard Strauss 

THE RAKE’S PROGRESS...... 50/- 
Igor Strawinsky 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, 


Ltd. 
295, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
12.15—11 p.m. of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


** Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.""—Evelyn Laye 


** Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomic.’"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.! Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 




















OPERA rr 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good conditio n—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with r emit- 
tance of 33s. 6d. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 
(Subscription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS — All back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3and Vol. 2, 
No. 8 are available at 2s. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 
2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 33s. 6d. (or 32s. without 
index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to ‘“‘ OPERA.” 


























Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 














Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B.B.C., 
Television, oratoria and on concert platforms 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 
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Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher Ltd., London. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
LID. 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange 
of gramophone records of good music 


Have for Sale 


15,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, complete Operas, Society 
Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at about half the usual cost, 
many at less than half. 


We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records 
at prices substantially below their usual cost. 


We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write 
io us, stating your requirements. 


Records expertly packed and despatched to all parts of the 
world, In the United Kingdom, Long Playing records are 
carriage and packing free and 78 r.p.m. are carriage and pack- 
ing free on orders of £3 and over, 

We carry complete stocks of all makes of new Records of good 
music, both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 

We stock high quality equipment for the reproduction of records 
and radio and are always ready to demonstrate amplifiers, 
record players, loudspeakers, radio units and tape recorders 
by leading manufacturers. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the “Golden Age’ 
and the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers 
may consult our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ 
department where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs 
at very reasonable prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — SERVICE 


Astra House 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday 
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COLMAN 


the word for Toffee 


Eduard Kary + Sons Ltd “The Toffee Specialists” of Maidstone — 


& Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees. i 
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